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TO THE PATRONS OF THIS WORK. 

In consequence of occurrences which could 
not be foreseen or guarded against, the publi- 
cation of this number has been delayed much 
longer than was intended or expected :—and 
owing to an omission in correcting the proof, 
the one for October was numbered 9, instead 
of 11,—and was not forwarded to all the sub- 
scribers immediately after it wasissued. ‘To 
such as it had not previously been sent, it is 
forwarded with the present number. 

Upon further reflection, the editor has con- 
cluded to make an alteration in the publica- 
tion,—and hereafter issue it (under the same 
title) as a Quarterly Magazine, It will be 
confined to the subject of slavery, as hereto- 
forex—but will be filled with articles more 
important for reference, than have been a por- 
tion of its previous contents. 

The next number will be forwarded to the 
present subscribers, when the plan and terms 
may be seen. 





As this number concludes the Fourteenth 
Volume of the Genivs of Untversat Eman- 
CIPATION, nearly all the subscribers, who had 
paid in advance, will have been furnished 
with the amount of papers duethem. A few 
kind friends have made further advances, and 
the work will, of course, continue to be for- 
warded to them. ‘Those who are known, or 
supposed to be willing to continue their pa- 
tronage, and have paid up to the end of the 
present volume, will also still be considered 
subscribers, unless they shall order a discon- 
tinuance. Such as are yet in arrears, it is to 
be hoped, will now see the propriety of set- 
tling up their accounts. A large amount is 
yet due; and as it is widely scattered, in 
small sums, (though there are a considerable 
number who are indebted to the work from 
Jive to ten dollars each,) the difficulty in col- 
lecting renders it absolutely necessary to de- 
pend mostly upon the Aonesty of those who 
are thus in arrear. Several thousand dollars, 
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| in fact, are due;—and the greater part of it 


is from those to whom the work has been fur- 
nished previous to its recent suspension. 
The editor repeats, that he now looks for a 
liquidation of these dues. 

All letters, &., relating to the publication, 
must be directed to Bensamin Lunpby, No. 
223 Arch Street, Philadelphia; and if for- 
warded by mail, the postage must be paid, 





OUR FEMALE FRIENDS IN ENGLAND. 


A Letter from Lucy Townsend, Secretary 
of the Female Anti-Slavery Society in Birm- 
ingham, (England,) dated March 21st, 1836, 
has been received by the Editor of the Genius 
of Universal Emancipation, accompanied with 
the Eleventh Annual Report of said Society. 


The following paragraph is extracted from 
the Letter :— 


‘*T lament with you the loss we have all 
sustained, (who care for the enslaved,) in the 
death of Miss Chandler. Her tears can no 
longer be shed for the *‘ desolate and oppres- 
sed,” nor ber hand, and heart, and tongue, 
help them. She did nobly when few were on 
their side. I had the pleasure of forward- 
ing a volume to her, through Mr. Scoble, to 
Aldermanbury, from our Society, just before 
I heard of her death. I hope it has reached her 
brother. —The title was ** Bow in the Clouds” 
—and it contained a variety of little Poems 
on Slavery, chiefly to express the happiness 
of hope, in the prospect of Freedom to the 
Slave. 


From the Report, a brief extract is, also, 
here inserted, as follows :— 


“The Journals and Letters from our friends 
in America have been highly interesting. 
Women of the United States, you all bear 
the Christian name; and again we entreat 
you to tell your fathers—your brothers—and 
your husbands—that free America must no 
longer be accounted a land of Slavery—must 
no longer, while compassing sea and land to 
send the light of the gospel of Jesus Christ 
to distant nations, banish justice and mercy 
from her own shores. It was England who 
conducted slavery to your land: and we now 
entreat you to allow us to join with you in 
attempting to remove from you the horrible 
and guilty stain.”’ 
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MEMOIR 


OF 
Elizabeth Margaret Chandler. 


A brief notice of the death of, this most 
amiable female philanthropist, and efficient 
coadjutor in the sacred cause of the oppress- 
ed, was inserted in No. 8, of the present vo- 
lume of the Genius of Universal Emancipa- 
tion; but I had not then at hand the materials 
for a full and accurate biographical account of 
her life and valuable public Jabors. Since 
that time, I have published a volume of her 
poetry and miscellaneous essays, prefaced 
with a memoir of considerable length:—and 
believing that an abridgment thereof will be 


very appropriate, and also acceptable to the | 


readers of this work, to which, as a corres- 
pondent and associate editor, she contributed 
much valuable matter during several years 
of its publication, I herewith submit the fol- 
lowing for their perusal. Let all true friends 
of our cause—and especially every young 
Female Philanthropist—preserve it as a me- 
mento of one whose virtuous career, though 
brief, was trilliant and exemplary, and whose 
pious, humane, and active exertions for the 
relief of the oppressed, were deserving of their 
rememberance, and worthy of their imitation. 
B. Lunpr. 


EvizaseTa Manoaretr CHanvier was born 
at Centre, near the town of Wilmington, in 
the State of Delaware, on the 24th day of the 
Twelfth month, (December) 1807. She was 
the daughter of Thomas Chandler, a very re- 
spectable farmer, who possessed a handsome 
competency, and lived in easy circumstances, 
though he was not reputed wealthy, as to the 
riches of this world. He received a liberal 
education, and also studied medicine; but 
while he resided in the country, he devoted 
his attention principally to agriculture. The 
name of her mother was Margaret Evans, who 
was born at the city of Burlington, -in the 
State of New Jersey. Both the Chandler and 
Evans families were of English origin, their 
ancestors having migrated to this country, at 
an early period of its settlement by the 
Europeans. 

Thomas Chandler and his wife resided at 
Centre a number of years after their marriage, 
where they were highly respected by their 
acquaintance generally. They were both 
exemplary members of the religious suciety 
of Friends, and lived in strict conformity with 
its established rules of order and discipline. 
They were blessed with three fine healthy 
childreri, of whom the subject of this memoir 


{| 








was the youngest, and only daughter. But 
although their prospects were highly, flattering 
while the peaceful enjoyment of connubial 
happiness lightened the burthens of worldly 
care, the bright anticipations of this worthy 
family were destined to be of short duration.— 
The mother died while the daughter was still 
in infancy.—Elizabeth was then too young to 
be sensible of the irreparable loss which she thus 
sustained. How applicable to her infantile 
bereaved condition were the following elegant 
lines of Barton !— 


‘Blessing rest on thee, happy one! 
Allthat parental love 
Could ask, or wish, since life begun, 
Be given thee from above. 
And when, through childhood’s path of flowers, 
Thy infant steps have trod, 
Thy soul shall be, in after hours, 
Prepared to learn of God.” 


Soon after the death of his wife, Thomas 


| Chandler removed to Philadelphia, where he 


was for some length of time successfully en- 
gaged in the practice of medicine. He placed 
his infant daughter under the care of her 
grandmother, Elizabeth Evans, who then re- 
sided in the same place. Here she remained 
a number of years. Every possible care was 
taken respecting her morals and education, by 
her friends, with whom she was a particular 
favorite. 

The bent of her mind, even at this tender 
age, wasreligiously contemplative; and she 
was more inclined to view with admiration 
and gratitude, the works of the adorable Au- 
thor of Nature, as they were unfolded to her 
mental or corporeal vision, than to pry into 
the mysteries of creation, and strive to attain 
to ahigher degree of Knowledge than was, 
perhaps, vouchsafed by the Creator. She 
manifested a particular fondness for literary 
pursuits, and very early gave evidence of a 
rare talent for poetical composition. When 
she was but little over nine years of age, she 
wrote several stanzas, (the first noticed by 
her friends,) upon the occurrence of a vio- 
lent tempest. They were so well composed, 
for one so young, that they excited the admi- 
ration of all who read them. Very shorily 
afterwards, she wrote another piece, on the 
same subject, which she entitled, ‘* Reflections 
on a Thunder-gust.” The following extract 
will give some idea of both her natural 
capacity, and pious train of thought:— 


“When lightnings flash, and thunders roll, 
To God I will direct my soul. 
When sorrows assail my troubled mind, 
In God I can a refuge find. 
Preserved by him from every snare, 
I'll join him in heaven, with angels there.” 

She began to write particularly for the press, 
at about the age of sixteen years, and some of her 
articles were extensively copied and circulated 
in various parts of America, and considerably 


in Europe. Though she was by no means de- 


ficient in prose, either for elegance of diction, 
or force of expression, she excelled in poetry. 
Her style was easy and graceful, while the 
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flights of her fancy were lofty and soaring, and 
her imagery natural and pleasing. The 
touches of her pencil were generally and truly 
original, appropriate, and beautiful. 

She very seldom frequented places of pub- 
lic resort, except the religious assemblies of the 
society of Friends, of which she wasa birthright 
member—and meetings for philanthropic pur- 
poses. She became a member of a Female 
Anti-Slavery Society, in Philadelphia; but did 
not take a very active part in its public pro- 
ceedings. The scenes of gayety, of splendid 
exhibition, or of volatile and transient amuse- 
ment, had few attractions for her. The leisure 
moments which a relaxation from her studies 
and other avocations afforded, were more pro- 
fitably, and, toher, much more agreeably occu- 
pied in conversation or epistolary communion, 
with the friends of her choice. 

The course of her reading and study had 
never been confined to any one particular 
subject. — And although she was peculiarly 
fond of noting the incidents connected with 
the history of her native country; of delinea- 
ting the manners and customs of its aboriginal 
inhabitants, and tracing the progress of events 
relating to the existence, dispersion, or extinc- 
tion of their various tribes; we now see her 
turning her attention to the degraded and 
suffering condition of the African race, in Ame- 
rica. 

She was the first American female author 
that ever made this subject the principal theme 
of her active exertions: and it may safely be 
affirmed, without the least disparagement to 
others, that no one of her sex, in America, 
has hitherto contributed as much to the en- 
lightenment of the public mind, relative to 
this momentous question, as she Las done. 
In short, she ranked as second to none, among 
the female philanthropists of modern times 
who have devoted their attention to it, if we 
except the justly celebrated Elizabeth Hey- 
rich of England:—and had her valuable life 
been prolonged, there can be no doubt that 
her well-merited fame would soon, at least, 
have rivalled that of the distinguished and emi- 
nently philanthropic author, just named. 

Her correspondence with the editor of the 
“Genius of Universal Emancipation” com- 
menced in the early part of the year 1826. 
The articles which she furnished for the pages 
of the work, embraced a variety of subjects in 
the field of general and miscellaneous litera- 
ture. 

She continued to write pretty regularly 
for the pages of this publication, as a cor- 
respondent, until the Autumn of the year 
1829. At the solicitation of the editor, she 
then consented to superintend a Female De- 
partment in that work. She did not permit 
her name to be generally known as an editor; 
—yet it was not owing to a want of moral 
courage, nor a doubt concerning the propriety 
of occupying the station, that she was induced 
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to withhold it from the public, in this case. 
Her resolution was purely the result of an 
anxious desire to avoid an ostentatious ap- 
pearance, and to check, even in her own 
breast, the slightest dictate of vanity in looking 
to public notoriety. 

The ability which she displayed in conducting 
her department of the periodical, as aforesaid, 
may be learned and best appreciated, by a re- 
ference to the work itself. But it is proper 
to observe that she did not confine her labors 
to selecting and writing for it as an editor. 
Most of the original articles, which appeared 
in the ** Ladies’ Repository,” as the communi- 
cations of various correspondents, were the 
productions of her own pen. 

It would be impossible to form an adequate 
idea of the influence which her writings had 
upon the community at large; but there can 
be no doubt that it was both extensive and 
salutary. In numerous instances, her poetical 
compositions have been used as hymns, in re- 
ligious and social meetings of the friends of 
Universal Emancipation. Many of her articles 
on this subject were also copied and widely 
circulated in some of the most popular periodi- 
cal works of her time. 

Elizabeth cuntinued to reside in Philadel- 
phia until the summer of the year 1830. She 
then removed with her aunt and brother, to the 
Territory of Michigan. They settled in Lena- 
wee County, near the village of Tecumseh, 
about sixty miles south-west of Detroit; where 
her brother purchased land, and opened a 
farm. The place which they chose for their 
residence was pleasantly situated on the mar- 
gin of the river Raisin. She gave it the name 
of **Hazlebank;” and in future time it may 
properly be denominated classic ground. 

We shall now terminate our review of her 
interesting and valuable labours, and proceed 
to notice the closing scene of her brief, yet 
exemplary and brilliant career of life. The 
task is indeed painful, for among the thousands 
whose momentary appearance and speedy exit 
from the stage of human existence is recog- 
nized by the eye of virtuous discrimination, a 
case seldom occurs which more imperatively 
calls for the expression of sorrow and regret 
than the present. This most amiable and de- 
voted female philanthropist was summoned 
from works to everlasting rewards in the 
very prime of life, and in the midst of her 
usefulness. Her intellectual faculties were 
but just fairly developed; the ample powers 
of her mind were merely beginning to expand; 
and the influence of her excellent principles 
and noble efforts in the cause of philanthropy 
was only in the commencement of its extended 
operations. How often thus are buds of finest 
promise nipt by the untimely frost—The fair- 
est and most delicious flowers withered in 
their opening bloom—the brightest rays of 
genius and moral excellence extinguished in 
their morning prime! Indeed, how changeful 
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and evanescent are all terrestial scenes ! 
How extremely uncertain is our hold on 
time! 
66 Fach moment has its sickle, emulous 
Of Time’s enormous scythe, whose ample sweep 
Strikes empires from the root; each moment plays 
His little weapon in the narrow sphere 


Of sweet domestic comfort, and cuts down 
The fairest bloom of sublunary bliss.” Young. 


In the spring of 1834, she was attacked by a 
remittent fever, which continued to prey on 
her constitution for a period of several months 
before she was entirely confined to her cham- 
ber. The disorder increased so gradual- 
ly, that strong hopes of her recovery were en- 
tertained, both by herself and her friends un- 
til very near the close of her life. But these 
hopes at length were blasted. . The inexorable 
Destroyer had commenced his certain work— 
human aid was vain—human science and skill 
were powerless—and her delicate form wasted 
away by slow degrees. During the whole pe- 
riod of her protracted affliction she manifested 
an uninterrupted tranquillity of mind, a firm 
reliance on the truths of Divine revelation, 
and a perfect resignation to the will of her 
Heavenly Master. 

She died on the second day of the Eleventh 
Month, (November,) 1834, in the twenty-se- 
venth year of her age. Her remains were in- 
terred near the family residence at Hazlebank, 
the chosen place which she had _ herself dedi- 
cated to philanthropy and the Muses. While 
her ashes repose in the silent grave, beneath 
her own transplanted forest-vine,* and the fra- 
grant wild flowers deck its verdant sod, often 
will imagination visit the consecrated spot, and 
drop a tear tothe memory of departed worth. 
The loss of one possessing such rare talents, 
superior mental endowments, and sincere de- 
votedness to the cause of humanity, though it 
can never be duly estimated, will long be felt 
and deplored in the circle of her acquaintance. 
And while we deeply lament the untimely be- 
reavement, let us ever cherish the fond re- 
membrance of her exalted virtues, under the 
full assurance that her immortal spirit is at rest, 
in the perfect fruition of unalloyed peace and 
eternal felicity. 

We conclude by presenting the reader with 
the final effusion of her pious and sentimental 
muse. What humility and purity of heart— 
what living earnestness of devotion—do we 
here perceive! It is especially recommended 
to the notice of those who profess and prac- 
tice the pure Christian principles of philan- 
thropy which distinguished her own actions. 
It was the vast anticre that she wrote for the 
** Genius or Unitvernsat Emancipation.” 


Praise and Prayer. 


Praise! for slumbers of the night, 
For the wakening morning’s light, 
For the board with plenty be dame 
Gladness o’er the spirit shed, 





* The charming and sentimental piece entitled, “The 
Forest Vine,” was one of the late productions of her pen, 
It was written during a period of affliction, and breathes 
the loftiest strains of poetic genius and pious aspiration. 








Healthful pulse and cloudless eye, 
Opening on the smiling sky. 


Praise! for wring hearts that still 
With life’s bounding pulses thrill; 
Praise, that still our own may know— 
Earthly joy and earthly woe. 

Praise for every vari ’ 
Bounteous round our pathway strew’d ! 


Prayer! for grateful hearts to raise 
Incense meet of prayer and praise! 
Prayer, for spirits calm and meek, 
Wisdom life’s best joys to seek; 

Strength ’midst devious paths to tread— 
That through which the Saviour led. 


Prayer! for those who, day by day, 
Weep their bitter lives away; 
Prayer, for those who bind the chain 
Rudely on their throbbing vein,— 
That repentance deep may win 
Pardon for the fearful sin !” 


For the Genius of Universal Emancipation. 


MONODY 
ON THE DEATH OF ELIZABETH M. CHANDLER, 


Death ! thou hast cull’d as fair a flower 
As ever bloom’d in Freedom’s bower; 
And Afric’s hapless children mourn, 
With bitter tears, her short sojourn ; 
And all who Afric’s cause befriend, 
Their sympathetic sorrows blend. 
Her earliest efforts spoke a mind, 
Firm, dedicated, and refined ; 

And by her generous feelings led, 
To Misery’s wretched cabin sped ; 
From thence such horrors did reveal, 
That marble bosoms learned to feel. 


Though in the vale of life appear’d, 
The lasting monument she rear’d ; 
Yet with the Minstrel’s skilful art, 
ts elevation reach’d the heart— 
The blood stain’d columns rais’d by fame 
To immortalize the warrior’s name, 
Her monumental pile excell’d, 
py pure philanthropy upheld ; 
All those to human pride were given, 
She consecrated Aers to Heaven. 
And then with spotless soul could raise, 
As her last offering, ‘ prayer and praise.’ 


Father of all / efface our stain, 
Nor let thy Cuanpuer plead in vain. 
Hear thou her prayer :—those hearts of steel, 
Oh! touch them with the power to feel. 
Break every yoke—dire Slavery’s ban— 
That grinds to dust our fellow man ; 
Sooth the soul sick with galling chains, 
And hear the sufferer’s piteous strains. 
That mind prepar’d by Heaven to be 
The advocate of Liberty, 
To aid the righteous cause, she brings 
Her mission from the King of Kings, 
Who cloth’d her with untiring zeal, 
To plead for Ethiopia’s weal.— 
When call’d to serve in higher spheres, 
Calmly resigned all earthly cares ; 
And holy Hope, with cloudless ray, 
Shone brightly on her closing day. 


S. J. 
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THE WAR IN TEXAS. 
(CONCLUDED From PaGe 184.) 

It was my intention to conclude with 
the preceding observations; but the ab- 
sorbing imterest that has been already 
manifested among our citizens, induces 
me to add the following : 

We have received accounts of some 
late and very interesting proceedings in 
the British Parliament, connected with 
the important subject before us. These 
proceedings may well attract the atten- 
tion of those concerned in the splen- 
did nefarious project of converting the 
Texas country into an immense SLAVE 
MARKET for the freebooters of Ame- 
rica and Europe. The subject increases 
in importance, as the eyes of the world 
are opening to the enormity and iniquity 
of the scheme. 

In the House of Commons, June 30th, 
the subject of the * Revolt in Texas” 
was thus introduced and discussed :— 

Mr. B. Hoy said he was anxious to know 
from the noble Lord, the Secretary of Foreign 
Affairs, whether he had received any commu- 
nication relative to the establishment of sla- 
very and the slave trade in Texas. 

Lord Palmerston observed that the inhabi- 
tants of Texas were in state of revolt against 
the Mexican Government, and the result of 
that revolt was not as yet decided. If the 
Mexican Government should succeed, they 
would, of course, enforce their laws on the 
inhabitants; but if the contest should have 
another result, and that there should be a se- 
paration of Texas from the Mexican Govern- 
ment, and their establishment as an indepen- 
dent power ensued, in such case the laws of 
Mexico would not be applied. He should, 
however, state, that no communication could 
have taken place between Texas and the 
British Government. 

Mr. B. Hoy announced his intention of 
bringing the subject under the consideration 
of Parliament. 

Dr. Lushington wished to ask his noble 
friend a question with reference to Texas. 
He was desirous of knowing whether any 
information had been foaled of the importa- 
tion of slaves from Texas into the United 
States. Though he believed there was no 
treaty between this country and the United 
States which could compel them to put an 
end to such a system, yet they were bound 
Rot to sanction a continuance of such a practice. 

Lord Palmerston replied, that no such in- 
formation had been received by Government. 

_The London Patriot, of July 6th, co- 
pies the remarks of John Quincy Adams 
in Congress, from a New York paper, 











and makes ample comments upon the 
subject in general. The editor observes: 


The British public ought to be made 
aware of what is goimp on at present in 
Texas; of the true cause and the true nature 
of the contest between the Mexican authori- 
ties and the American slave jobbers. 

Texas has long been the Naboth’s vine- 
yard of Brother Jonathan. For twenty years 
or more, an anxiety has been manifested to 
push back the boundary of the United States 
territory, of which the Sabine river is the 
agreed line, so as to include the rich alluvial 
lands of the Delta of the Colorado, at the head 
of the Gulf of Mexico.—There are stronger 

assions at work, however, than the mere 
ust of territory—deeper interests at stake. 
Texas belongs to a republic which has abol- 
ished slavery; the object of the Americans is 
to convert it into a slave-holding state; not 
only to make it the field of slave cultivation, 
and a market for the Maryland slave trade, 
but, by annexing it to the Federal Union, 
to strengthen in Congress the preponderating 
influence of the southern slave-holding states. 

This atrocious project is the real origin 
and cause of the pretended contest for Texian 
independence—a war, on the part of the 
United States, of unprovoked aggression for 
the vilest of all purposes. 

In alluding to the remarks of Mr. 


Adams, the same writer says:— 


They ought to enlist the feelings of every 
British philanthropist, every British Chris- 
tian, in support of the noble minded men who 
are standing forward in the United States, to 
resist the torrent of national iniquity. We 
call upon the country to raise its voice. Trust 
not to the smooth words and slow movements 
of Lord Palmerston. It will be seen from 
our Parliamentary record, that on Thursday 
night, the subject of what the papers call the 
Revolt in Texas was mooted in the House of 
Commons. In answer to the question, whe- 
ther government had received any communi- 
cation relative to the estublishment of al: 
and the sluve trude in Texus, Lord Palmerston 
observed, that the inhabitants of Texas were 
in revolt against the Mexican Government, 
and that, if they succeeded, in such case the 
laws of Mexico would not be applied. Was 
this a reply worthy of a British statesman? 
Mr. Hoy announced his intention of bringing 
the subject under the consideration of Parlia- 
ment; and we will take CARE THAT THE 
SUBJECT SHALL NOT BE STIFLED. 
Dr. Lushington asked, whether government 
had received any information of the importa- 
tion of slaves from Texas into the United States? 
Was the honorable and learned gentleman 
content with the answer he obtained? We 
are sure he was not. 

Ata subsequent meeting of Parliament, 
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the following highly important proceed- 
ings are noticed in the London 7imes.— 
Although the motion of Mr. Hoy was 
finally withdrawn, the great interest ma- 
nifested upon the occasron, both by the 
mover and Mr. H. G. Ward, who se- 
conded the motion, it may fairly be pre- 
sumed that the English abolitionists will 
not be disposed to let the question rest 
there. No man in Europe is better ac- 
quainted with the subject than the gen- 
tleman last named. His long residence 
in Mexico, in the character of Envoy 
Extraordinary, gave him ample oppor- 
tunity to acquire a thorough knowledge 
of political affairs, as well as the state of 
things generally :—and it will be seen 
that his testimony fully corroborates (as 
far as it goes) the statements of Mr. 
Adams, and likewise many of those in 
the preceding pages of this pamphlet. 
The observations of Lord Palmerston, 
though ostensibly calculated to neutralize 
the feelings of the other members, will 
have a directly contrary effect upon the 
people of England; and according to his 
own admission, upon certain contingen- 
cies, (should *‘ fresh circumstances”’ arise 
the Government would feel itself bound, 
or at least authorized, to look to the 
matter. In what light will it view the 
invasion of General Gaines, and the 
open, unmolested armament and march- 
ing of troops, from different parts of the 
United States, into the territory ? 


HOUSE OF COMMONS—August 6. 
TEXAS. 

Mr. B. Hoy rose to bring forward the 
motion of which he had given notice. It 
was on a subject of the utmost importance to 
the cause of humanity, of immense impor- 
tance to our colonial possessions and to our 
merchants who had embarked 70,000,000 
dollars in Mexico. If the United States were 
suffered to wrest Texas from Mexico, would 
not Cuba and other Mexican possessions fall 
a prey to the United States? The war now 

oing on in Texas was a war not for indepen- 

ence, but for slavery; and he would contend 
that should the revolt iu Texas be successful, 
that province would still be bound by the 
treaty, Mexico entered into with this country 
when Texas formed part of the Mexican do- 
minions, to prevent the carrying on of the 
slave trade within its territory; the number 
of States in the Union had originally been 
13; they were now increased to 26, and if 





Texas were added to the Union there could | 
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be no douht the basis of the connection would 
be to establish slavery and the slave trade 
mrp in that province. He begged 
to ask the Noble Lord opposite, Lord Palmer- 
ston, if within the last ten days he had not 
received an application from the Mexican 
Government for the good offices of this coun- 
try to remonstrate with the United States 
against the gross violation of treaties, and 
the aggressions of their Southern states.— 
The honorable member read extracts from 
speeches of Mr. Huskisson and Mr. John Q, 
Adams, to show the importance to America 
in acommercial point of view, of annexing 
Texas to its territory. 

It is now for this house to consider wheth- 
er, after the enormous sums expended in 
abolishing and putting down slavery, it 
would render the whole of that expenditure 
useless, and to allow slavery to take deep 
root in situations with respect to which this 
country had both the power and right of in- 
terference in suppressing it. But, oo Aaa 
the independence of Texas to be established, 
and that it united itself to the United States, 
let the house consider what considerable 
commercial advantages the latter would 
gain over this country. By that junction, 
the United States would be brought within 
six weeks sail of China. Neither ought the 
importance of the possessions of the mining 
districts by America be lost sight of by this 
country. Those mines were of immense 
value—one alone having produced 30,000,000 
dollars. Unless Mexico was assisted as 
she ought to be by this country, she would 
be so weakened as soon to become an easy 
victim to the ambition of the United States 
of America. The motion with which he in- 
tended to conclude was, for an address to the 
Crown to take such measures as were pro- 
per for the fulfilment of the existing treaty, 
by which this country was bound to st 
rate with Mexico. He was of opinion that 
England ought not only to remonstrate with 
America, but to have a naval force on the 
coast to support Mexico against American 
aggressions. . 

‘The Hon. member concluded by moving 
‘‘That an humble address be.presented to 
the Crown, praying that his Majesty will be — 
graciously pleased to direct that such mea- 
sures be taken as to his Majesty may seem 
proper, to secure the fulfilment of the exist- 
ing treaty between this country and Mexico, 
and to prevent the establishment of slavery 
and traffic in slaves, in the province of Tex- 
as, in the Mexican territory.” 

Mr. H. G. Ward seconded the amendment, 
which involved a subject upon which he had 
been long and was deeply interested. The 
importance of Texas was but little known in 
this house or by the country. The province 
itself consisted of a large tract of the finest 
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Jand, it had numerous ‘good and only two 
bad ports, and the possession of it would 
give to the parties obtaining it the full com- 
mand of the whole gulf of Mexico. The 
Mexican Government on its first intercourse 
with this country, an intercourse of increased 
and still increasing commercial importance 
to this country, had stipulated for the aboli- 
tion in its territory of the slave trade, and 
he (Mr. Ward) could state that this stipula- 
tion had been most rigidly enforced and ob- 
served, and he did not believe that there were 
now in the Mexican states, except Texas, 
20 slaves. ‘To Texas the United States had 
long turned covetous eyes, and to obtain pos- 
session of that province had been the first 
object of its policy. During his residence in 
Mexico, America contrived to have a propo- 
sal made to the Mexican Government, offer- 
ing 10,000,000 dollars for certain privileges 
in Texas, and that proposition having been 
refused, America then proceeded to encour- 
age the settlement of Texas of the refuse of 
her own southern states, who took posses- 
sion of the land without title, or pretension to 
any title, and thus drew into it a population 
exclusively slave and American. A declara- 
tion of independence next followed. ‘That 
declaration issued from men recognizing no 
law, and signed by only one Mexican, the 
President of the Province, a man of talent, 
it was true, but who had dealt most largely 
in Texas lands, and sought his own advan- 
tage. He was supposed to have formed a 
connexion with some influential men of the 
American Cabinet, and amongst them with 
Mr. Forsyth. What then had followed!—~ 
America having created a population in Tex- 
as in the way he had stated, and having given 
to it every possible a-sistance, a committee 
of foreign relations in the Senate, came in 
with areport signed by Mr. Clay, for whom 
he entertained a high respect, discussing the 
necessity of recognizing the declaration of 
the independence of ‘I'exas. The tendency 
of the whole report was to show the proprie- 
ty, at a future time, to annex Texas to the 
United States. The qnestion therefore, for 
the house to consider was—first, the general 
policy of allowing a state, without remon- 
strance, to extend itself, and thus put an end 
to the trade between this country and Mexi- 
co—the connexion between which could be 
completely cut off by a few American priva- 
teers ensconced in the Texian ports. The 
principle had been disclaimed in 1835, when 
lt was proposed to annex part of Cuba to the 
United States, and that instance ought to 
guide this country in not allowing this con- 
templated extension of the American territo- 
ty. The next consideration was, whether the 
country would now allow a renewal and an 
‘increase of the slave trade? Such would be 
the result of this policy on the part of Amer- 








ica, and from a pamphlet he had received 
this day, it appeared that the non-slavery 
states of America had themselves been rous- 
ed to a sense of their own danger if that poli- 
cy were successful. Itwas well known that 
there had long been a struggle between the 
slave states and non-slave states in Congress, 
and parties were equally balanced; but if 
Texas should eventually be annexed to the 
Federal Union, 18 votes in Congress at 
Washington would be added to those in fa- 
vor of that most degrading feature in the 
civilized world—-slavery. On all these 
grounds, he most cordially supported the 
motion of the honorable member from South- 
ampton. (Hear, hear.) 

Lord Palmerston observed, that if it at the 
beginning of the observations he should have 
to make to the house, he said that he did not 
feel himself at liberty to agree to the propo- 
sal of the honorable member for Southamp- 
ton, he trusted that neither the honorable 
member nor the house would imagine that it 
was a proof that he did not feel the impor- 
tance of its object, or that his Majesty’s Gov- 
ernment were not as much animated as was 
the honorable member with the desire to put 
an end to the evils to which the address he 
had moved so mainly related. (Hear, hear, 
He (Lord Palmerston) trusted that he shoul 
be able to prove to the house that the address 
moved for was at present in some respects 
unnecessary, and in other respects premature. 
The observations of the two honorable gen- 
tlemen who had preceded him, divided them- 
selves into two different branches—the one 
relating to the political part of the question, 
and the other relating to the trade in slaves. 

With regard to the political question, un- 
doubtedly the possibility that the province of 
Texas might be added to the United States 
was a subject which ought seriously to en- 
gage the attention of the House and of the 
country, but he did not think that the events 
which had occurred afforded any ground for 
supposing that there was any such probabili- 
ty of its occurring to call upon this House to 
address the Crown with reference to that 
matter. The state of Texas at present was 
this—a revolt had taken place there; the 
Mexican army had been despatched for the 
purpose of putting itdown. The first opera- 
tions had been greatly successful, but a part 
of the army having considerably advanced 
before the rest, it was surprised. by the T’ex- 
ian force, routed with great slaughter, and 
the President taken prisoner. It might be 

ossible that the resistance of the people of 

exas might prevail against the authorities 
of Mexico, but, on the other hand, the numer- 
ical strength lay with the army of the Mexi- 
can Government, who, from the last accounts 
that were received, were preparing to make 
fresh efforts to reinforce their army, and 
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from what had already happened the final 
result of the struggle could not be inferred. 

With respect to the conduct of the United 
States of America in the matter, although he 
was aware that individuals in those States 
had given great assistance to the revolting 
population of Texas, yet the conduct of the 
responsible Government of America was the 
reverse. If regard were had to the Presi- 
dent’s Message to Congress, it would be 
found to contain an unequivocal declaration 
of that Government to take no part in the 
Mexican civil war, and that in accordance 
with that declaration orders had been issued 
to enforce the Jaws in the prevention of in- 
dividuals mixing themselves up in the matter. 
He (Lord Palmerston) had that opinion of 
the honor and good faith of the Government 
of America as not to suppose that they would 
not act up to that declaration; and he thought 
fresh circumstances ought to arise before an 
address should be sent to the Crown on the 
cong branch of the question. (Hear, 

ear.) 

Now, with regard to that part of the ques- 
tion which related to the trade in slaves the 
honorable gentleman opposite had remarked 
that no correspondence had been laid before 
the House with regard to the progress or 
diminution of the slave trade, supposed to ex- 
ist in Texas, while other places were given. 
The fact was so; and the explanation he had 
to offer was, that hie Majesty’s Government 
had no agent in the province of Texas, and 
they had only lately received information 
from the British Minister at Mexico bearing 
on the illicit trade in slaves supposed to be 
carried on in Texas. It would be a greater 
evil, much to be deplored, if the course of the 
civil war were to lead to an extension or re- 
establishment of slavery. That was a mat- 
ter deserving the attention of the House; and 
if the House supposed that His Majesty’s 
Government were either indifferent or unwil- 
ling to bestow the most vigilant care to pre- 
vent such an evil, he should be willing to 
agree in thinking with the honorable member 
from Southampton it fitting to admonish the 
Government in the manner he be nem but 
he (Lord Palmerston) assured the house the 
Government required no such stimulus to 
perform their duty, and he thought that what 
they were now doing might be accepted as a 
proof that they were anxious and active in 
endeavoring to put down the slave trade in 
every part of the world, and to prevent its 
‘springing up in quarters where it did not al- 
ready exist; but he did not think there was 
any considerable danger of such an evil being 
the result of the Mexican civil war, for it was 
evident that either Texas must be conquered 
and yield to the Mexican authority, or that 
it, by succeeding in its struggle would be- 
come an independent state; or thirdly, -add 








itself tothe United States of America. Now, 
if the Mexican authority were re-established, 
no more encouragement to the slave trade 
would be given in Texas than other Mexi- 
can states. Again, if the Mexican authority 
was thrown off, and the independence of 
Texas declared, it would then be open to 
this country to interfere and put down any 
trade in slaves that might be carried on.— 
Lastly, if Texas should in the progress of 
events become a member of the United States 
of America, though slaves might be sent 
there from other states, there would be no 
real danger of the importation of slaves from 
the coast of Africa, or the islands of the 
West Indies. He was inclined to believe 
that an importation into Texas of slaves from 
Cuba had taken place, but he had not heard 
of any such importation from the coast of Af- 
rica. With regard to the importation of 
slaves from Cuba, he must say, that it had 
occurred before the treaty concluded between 
Spain and_ this country, for suppressing the 
slave trade, had come into operation. The 
statement of the honorable member for 
Southampton, therefore, applied toa time 
antecedent to the ratification of the treaty. 

The noble Lord then entered into various 
particulars of the measures taken by the Gov- 
ernment with foreign powers for the suppres- 
sion of the slave trade, and added, if the 
Government should receive any authentic ac- 
counts of the introduction of slaves in Texas, 
it would be their wish as well as duty, to 
take such immediate steps as would put it 
down. Now, as to the political question he 
thought there were no grounds whatever why 
this Government should interfere politically. 
As to that part of the address which called on 
the crown to interfere to prevent the traffic in 
slaves in Texas, he thought it would involve 
a censure on the Government they did not 
deserve, considering the measures they had 
already adopted, and on these grounds he 
must oppose the motion. 

Dr. Leahdagton said there were several cir- 
cumstances under which this country ‘posses- 
sed a right to interfere to prevent the traffic 
in slaves in Texas. So long as Texas re- 
mained in a state of dependence on Mexico, 
or did not establish its independence, this 
country had a right to insist on its observa- 
tion of the treaty which we had made with 
Mexico, of which under such circumstances, 
it must be considered as still forming a part. 
If it did establish its independence, we could 
recognize it as a state on such conditions as 
we pleased, and could make the abolition of 
the slave trade one of them. Batifthe state 
was received into the union of the North 
American states, then we could demand that 
it should be bound by the treaties which we 
had contracted with the government of those 
states. 
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Dr. Bowring thought we were bound to 
remonstrate with the Government of North 
America against the introduction of any slave 
dealing state into the Union. 

Mr. F. Buxton expressed his belief that if 
the Americans should obtain possession of 
Texas, which had been truly described as 
forming one of the fairest harbors in the 
world, a greater impulse would be given to 
the slave trade than had been experienced 
for many years. If the British Government 
did not interfere to prevent the Texian terri- 
tory from falling into the hands of the Ameri- 
can slave holders, in all probability a greater 
traffic in slaves would be carried on during 
the next 50 years, than had ever before ex- 
isted. The war at present being waged in 
Texas, differed from any wat which had ever 
been heard of. 

It was not a war for the extension of terri- 
tory—it was not a war of aggression—it was 
not one wndertaken for the advancement of 
national glory; it was a war which had for its 
sole object the obtaining of a market for 
slaves—(hear, hear.) e would not say 
that the American Government connived at 
the proceedings which had taken place; but 
it was notorious that the Texians had been 
supplied with munitions of war of all sorts 
by the slave holders of the United States— 
(hear, hear.) Without meaning to cast any 
censure upon the Government, he thought the 
House had a right to demand that the Secre- 
tary for foreign affairs adopt strong measures 
to prevent the establishment of a new and 
more extensive market for the slave trade 
than hadever before existed. The Noble 
Lord ought immediately to open negociations 
on this subject, not only with the Mexicana, 
but with the United States Government, 
which Jatter had always professed to be anx- 
ious for the extinction of the slave trade. 

After a few words from Mr. Hume, Sir, 
F, French and Sir J. R. Reid, in condemna- 
tion of the proceeding of the Texians, the 
amendment was withdrawn. 

We add a few more facts, collected 
from various sources, to those already 
enumerated, tending to prove the deter- 
mination of southern slaveholders to ac- 
quire the Texas country, for the purpose 
of re-establishing Slavery, and annexing 
the territory to the United States, as 
aforesaid. 

_A gentleman of intelligence and vera- 
city residing in Ohio, formerly a mem- 
ber of the Legislature of that State, re- 
cently visited the south-western country, 
and gives the result of his observations 
upon this particular subject, in a letter 


to the editor of the National Enquirer, 
as follows :— 








Et 

‘‘T have read the pamphlet entitled 
‘The Origin and true Causes of the 
Texas Insurrection.’ Iwas abundantly 
satisfied on this point before 1 saw it. 
No secret is made of it on the Ohio and 
Mississippi—it is openly avowed, and 
warmly defended. The colder slave 
countries feel themselves very deeply in- 
terested, and now think of breedin 
slaves in earnest. Men and money will 
be liberally furnished. . Numerous Ken- 
tuckians—young men, ambitious of fame, 
and seeking fortunes—will even go from 
Illinois, where they had previously emi- 
grated,”’ 

Another very respectable gentleman, 
who lately travelled with the Hon. Mr. 
Peyton, of ‘Tennessee, informs us that 
distinguished member of Congress un- 
hesitatingly expressed his determination 
to use his influence in procuring the an- 
nexation of ‘Texas to the United States, 
in order that anumber more Slave States 
may be created and admitted into the 
Union, to preserve the preponderance of 
slaveholding influence and power in the 
government, 

The following items, extracted from 
late newspapers, may very properly be 
noticed and bornein mind. The “Unit- 
ed States Telegraph,”’ published at Wash- 
ington City, says :— 

“It is stated, on unquestionable authority, 
that a letter was found among the papers of 
the late Huchins G. Burton, bs-Gevnend 
North Carolina, from a person high in au- 
thority, stating that Texas would certainly 
be annexed to the United States,—at-the same 
time offering to make him (Burton) Governor 
of said Territory. If the statement be true, 
and we do not doubt it, what a state of things 
does it disclose !!”’ 

The Telegraph proceeds to argue, that 
the object of the * person high in autho- 
rity,” was to obtain the political influence 
of Gov. Burton, in the coming election 
contest. We have not a shadow of 
doubt respecting the truth of the state- 
ment.. We have heard it frequently, and 
can trace it to unquestionably ht 
sources. Some noise has also been made 
about it, recently, in the newspapers. 
But the subject is not more connected 
with politics, than with the long medita- 
ted, now operative, attempt to- provide 
for the extension of slavery to that part 
of the continent. 
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The ‘* Mobile Advertiser,’’ of a recent 
date, holds forth this emphatic lan- 

age :--- 

«The South wish to have Texas admitted 
into the Union for two reasons: First, to 
equalize the South with the North, and se- 
condly, as a convenient and safe place calcu- 
lated from its peculiarly good soil and salu- 
brious climate for a slave population. Interest 
and political safety both, alike prompt the 
action and enforce the argument. The South 
contends ‘that preservation and justice to 
themselves call for that aid to be tendered to 
them which would be given by the acquisi- 
tion of Texas. They are not safe as they are. 
They are not balanced with the free states. 
Their exposure to insurrection is fourfold, 
with not one-fourth the means to redress their 
grievances. They contend that they have 
an internal foe within, and an awful foe in all 
those who demand the emancipation of their 
slaves, and who call upon them to give up 
their property now and forever. The ques- 
tion is therefore put by the South to Con- 
gress and the country, ‘Shall we have jus- 
tice done us by the admission of ‘Texas into 
the Union, whenever that admission may be 
asked by the Texians themselves?’ The 
question is a fair one, and raust soon be met 
by Congress and the nation. The North 
at Hires toa man will answer no. The West 
will be divided, and the discussion of the 
question will find two strong and powerful 

arties; the one in favor of Texas, a slave- 
holding province, and the other against it.”’ 

To the foregoing we subjoin a Toast 
lately given at a public meeting of emi- 
nent politicians, at Columbia, South 


Carolina :-— 

‘*Texas—lIf united to our government as 
a state, it will prove an invaluble acquisition 
to the southern states, and their domestic in- 
stitutions.” - 

Notices, of the following purport, are 
very frequently to be seen in the south- 
ern and southwestern papers. This is 
copied from a North Carolina Jonrnal. 

‘¢ WHO WILL GO TO TEXAS? 

Major J. H. Harry, of Lincolnton, has 
been authorised by me, with the consent of 
of Maj. Gen. Hunt, an agent in the western 
counties of N. Carolina, to receive and enroll 
Volunteer emigrants to Texas, and will con- 
duct such as may wish to emigrate to that 
Republic, about the first of October next, at 
the expense of the me fe of Texas. 

. P. Henperson, 
Brig. Gen’|. of Texian Army. 
August, 1836.” 


Many more articles might be added, of 
similar import with the foregoing ; but it 





them ‘The paragraph below, howéver, 
gives us a view of operations upon a 
large scale; and while we peruse it, we 
must recollect, that no measures have 
been taken by our government, to prevent 
this bold and glaring violation of our own 
laws and the integrity of the Mexican 
Republic ! 

THREE THOUSAND MEN For T'exas.—Gen, 
Dunlap, of Tennessee, is about to proceed to 
Texas with the above number of men. The 
whole corps are now at Memphis. They 
will not, it is said, pass this way. Every 
man is completely armed, the corps having 
been originally raised for the Florida war, 
This force, we have no doubt, will be able to 
carry every thing before it. 

Vicksburg Register. 

It is gratifying to learn, that the mo- 
tives of those engaged in this outrageous 
Crusade are beginning to be understood 
and justly appreciated, by some of the 
most intelligent citizens of the United 
States. 

A gentleman of great philanthropy, in- 
telligence, and public spirit, in the State 
of New York, thus expresses himself in 
a letter of recent date :— 

‘* The Texians could have effected no- 
thing, but for the assistance furnished by 
the southern states, who have as fully 
waged the war they excited, as though it 
had been formally declared by them. 


| The number of respectable men in Texas 


is too small to redeem the country and 
their cause from the fathomless abyss of 
misery, degradation, and infamy, inte 
which the projected establishment and 
perpetuation of slavery must inevitably 
plunge them as well as the United States. 
Meanwhile, all the slave-mongers, slave- 
politicians, and slave-presses, on this 
side the Sabine and Red rivers, are using 
the utmost exertions to force the recog- 
nition of Texian Independence, and its 
incorporation with the United States as 
speedily as possible. This monstrous 
outrage, unsurpassed in the blackest page 
of history, is fast tending to its consum- 
mation.”’ 

An able writer in the same State, who 
ranks among the most eminent legal pro- 
fessional characters, emphatically re- 
marks as follows, in a communication to 
the editor of the National Enguirer.— 
Speaking of the “* Texas Conspiracy,” 





would occupy too much space to record 
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«*T cannot now bring to my recollec- 
tion, in the history of the world, so foul 
and abominable a conspiracy against the 
laws of nations, of civil society, and the 
rights of man, as this nefarious combina- 
tion of land-speculators, land-pirates, 
and man-stealers, under the name of 
Texian Patriots presents:—and this too 
in the nineteenth Century, and in the 
midst of a people who boast of being 
highly intelligent, and claim to be the 
friends of law, order, liberty, and the 
RIGHTS OF MAN!!!—From my in- 
most soul I sicken at the thought.” 


There can be no possible mistake in 
these indications of an awakening spirit 
among the intelligent and virtuous of our 
countrymen. The great question is: 
Will it be so general as to arrest the 
grand marplots in their unholy career, 
before the seal shall have been set to 
their abominable project? Let the PUB- 
LIC VOICE BE RAISED, IN TONES 
OF THUNDER, from the shores of the 
Ailantie to our inland seas, and from the 
mountain-forests of Maine to the swamps 
of Louisiana.—Let the nation be tho- 
roughly awakened, and all may yet be 
well.—Otherwise, the Demon of Oppres- 
sion will triumph, and our children must 
wear his chains—or blood will flow in 
torrents, and the land be drenched with 
their crimson gore ! 


I will now conclude, with one more 
extract from a late paper. Others are 
ilso beginning to sound the tocsin of 
alarm:—and it is to be hoped, at least, 
tht the NORTHERN PRESS will 
soon be roused to action. 


From the ** Friend of Man,” 

The editor of the New-York Sun, of the 
22nd, quotes the following extract from Gen. 
Houston’s letter to General Dunlap, of Nash- 
Ville, ‘* for a portion of this force we must look 
tothe U. States, 1t cannot reach us too soon. 

ere is but one feeling in Texas, in my 
opinion, and that is to establish the indepen- 

ence of Texas, and to be attached to the U. 
States»and then remarks; 


“ Here, then, is an open avowal by the com- 
mander-in-chief of the ‘Texian army, that 

merican troops will be required to seize and 
Sever this province of the Mexican republic, 
for the purpose of uniting it to ours; and this 
avowal is made by a distinguished American 
citizen, in the very face of that glorious con- 
Sttution of his country, which wisely gives 





| no power to its citizens for acquiring foreign 
territory by conquest, their own territory be- 
ing more than amply sufficient to gratify any 
safe ambition; and in the face, too, of the 
following solemn and sacred contract of his 
country with the sister republic which he 
would dismember: 

*¢ There shall bea firm, inviolable, and uni- 
versal peace, and a true and sincere friend- 
ship between the United States of America, 
and the, United Mexican States, in all the ex- 
tent of their possessions and territories, be- 
tween their people and citizens respectively, 
without distinction of persons or places.” 

In the earlier days of our republic, when a 
high-minded and honorable fidelity to its 
constitution was an object proudly paramount 
to every mercenary consideration that might 
contravene it, an avowed design of this kind 
against the possessions ofa nation with whom 
the United States were at peace, would have 
subjected its author, if a citizen, to the charge 
of high treason, and to its consequences.— 
When Aaron Burr and his associates were 
supposed to meditate the conquest of Mexi- 
co, and attempted to raise troops in the south- 
ern states to achieve it, they were arrested 
for treason, and Burr, their chief, was tried for 
his life. But now, behold! the conquest of a 
part of the same country is an object openly 
proclaimed, not in the letters of General 
Houston alone, but by many of our wealth- 
iest citizens at public banquets, and by the 
hireling presses in the chief cities of our 
Union. The annexation of a foreign territory 
to our own by foreign conquest, being thus 
unblushingly avowed, and our citizens who 
are integral portions of our national sovereign- 
ty being openly invited and incited to join 
the crusade with weapons of war, it becomes 
an interesting moral inquiry—what is there 
in the public mind to excuse or even to pal- 
liate so flagrant a prostitution of national 
faith and honor in these days, any more than 
in the days that are past? The answer is 
ready at hand, and is irrefutable. An ex- 
tensive and well organized gang of swindlers 
in Texas lands, have raised the cry, and the 
standard of “Liberty!” and to the thrilling 
charm of this glorious word, which stirs the 
blood of a free people, as the blast of the bu- 
gle arouses every nerve of the war-horse, 
have the generous feelings of our citizens 
responded in ardent delusion. But, as the 
Commercial Advertiser truly declares, ‘* Nev- 
er was the Goddess of American Liberty in- 
voked more unrighteously;” and we cannot 
but believe that the natural sagacity, good 
sense, and proud regard for their national 
honor, for uk our citizens are distinguish- 
ed in the eyes of all nations, will speedily 
rescue them from the otherwise degrading 
error in which that vile crew of mercenary, 








hypocritical swindlers would involve them. 
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Fiat Justitia Ruat Celum. 


The artful deceivers, however, have not re- | 
lied upon the generosity and noble sympa- | 
thy only of our fellow citizens, for they insi- | 
diously presented a bribe to excite their cu- 
pidity also. They have not only falsely re- 
presented the Texian cause as one of pure, | 
disinterested liberty and justice, as opposed 
to perfidious tyranny and cruel oppression, 
bat they have themselves assumed some- 
thing more than the liberty which they base- 
ly and hypocritically advocate, by impudent- 
4 promising a fertile paradisiacal piece of | 

exian land, a mile square, to every American | 
citizen and foreign emigrant, who will sally | 
forth to capture it from the Mexican republic! 
Induced by one or both of these objects, 
many hundreds of our enterprising citizens 
left their own ample and unobjectionable 
country, to unite with Irish, English, and 
other foreign adventurers in a war, from the 
fullest success of which, only some six or 
eight J.and Companies, who have fraudulent- 
ly and audaciously monopolized the Texian 
territory, would gain an important benefit. 
And to this shrine of Mammon, concealed by 
the crowding banners of ostensible liberty, 
have many hundreds of our gallant youth 
been treacherously sacrificed—sacrificed by a 
mercenary treachery, compared to which that 
exercised by Santa Anna, in defence of the 
Republic of which he was President, was 
innocence and patriotism. 

Had we in the Texians, a brave and injured 
people, struggling in the land of their birth, 
or even of their adoption, for those abstract 
and social rights of mankind which were the 
objects of our revolution, and which we ob- 
tained and enjoy, theirs would be a cause 
with which angels might sympathize, and 
which the bolts of heaven might well be 
launched to aid. But is it such a cause?— 
Deceived by misreprentations, we were our- 
selves lead so to consider it, in its earlier ef- 
forts; but a fair examination of facts has un- 
deceived us, and we look in vain either for 
such a cause or such a people in the Texians. 
‘What are the facts? 

We pledge ourselves to answer the ques- 
tion with a perspicuity which shall defy all 
future obscuration, and with a rigid adhe- 





ish authorities to Moses Austin, of Missouri, 
in the year 1820, to introduce 300 families, 
professing the Catholic religion, as colonists 
of a grant of Jand which he obtained on this 


| express condition. From that time to the 
|| present moment the aggressions have been 





on the part of the colonists, under the sanc- 
tion of the southern speculators; and not un- 


| til their purpose of getting a physical force 
|into the province which should detach it 


1} 


from Mexico, and make it a slaveholdin 
state, became flagrant and undisguised, h 
the settlers, ever received aught but protec- 
tion, encouragement, toleration and kindness, 


| from the Mexican government. They paid 


no taxes, had their own laws and tribunals, 
were allowed to profess and exercise all the 
religions they chose, though contrary to the 
Mexican constitution; enjoyed all the fruits 
of a beautiful and bounteous soil without re- 
turn or tribute to the government to which it 
belonged, and were, without exception, the 
freest civilized people upon the face of the 
earth. But the object of the colonizing land 
agents of the South was to make this prolific 
province their own, and the field of a new 
and lucrative negro slavery. To this they 
still tenaciously adhere; and if they can in- 
duce a strong force of our American youth to 
shed their blood for the unjust and avaricious 
cause of slavery, under the name of Texian 
liberty and independence, they will undoubt- 
edly secure their object. We doubt not the 
ability of our. gallant countrymen to exter- 
minate any number of Mexicans that can be 
brought against them, but in fighting for the 
union of ‘l'exas with the United States, 
which is the avowed meaning of *Texian In- 
dependence,”’ they will be fighting for that 
which, at no distant period, will inevitably 
DISSOLVE THE UNION. The slave 
states, having this eligible addition to their 
land of bondage, with its harbors, bays, and 
well-bounded geographical position, will ere 
loug cut asunder the federal tie, which they 
have long held with ungracious and unfrater- 
nal fingers, and confederate a new and dis- 
tinct slaveholding republic, in opposition to 
the whole free republic of the North. Thus 
early will be fulfilled the prediction of the 





rence to truth which shal] defy the most des- 
perate efforts to refute. We have, at present, 
only room to state, in brief, that the Texian 
revolution was concerted by the planters and 
slave speculators in the southern states ever 


old politicians of Europe, that our Union 
mre f not remain one ventury entire; and 
then also will the maxim be exemplified in 
our history, as it is in the history of the 
slaveholding republics of old, that liberty 








since the first permission given by the Span- 


PEOPLE OF AMERICA !—Again I 


and slavery cannotlong inhabit the same soil.” 


entreat you to read, and reflect seriously 


upon the alarming facts, stated in the preceding pages. Let your voice be heard, 


immediately, in the strongest language 
UNHALLOWED SCHEME. 


of reprobation, and denunciation of the 


A CITIZEN OF THE UNITED STATES. 
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MEXICAN COLONIZATION. 





INTRODUCTION. 


The public attention has been recently invited, by a Circular Address, and various 
publications in the newspapers, to the subject of establishing a colony in the State of 
Tamaulipas, in the Republic of Mexico. This invitation having been responded to, 
by a large number of respectable citizens of the United States, and others, who de- 
sire further and more particular information than was given as above mentioned, the 
following remarks and statements, are submitted to the consideration of those who 
may take an interest in the matter. In furnishing the information, contained in these 
pages, | am under the necessity of using as much brevity as will comport with a clear 
understanding of the general subject. ‘Io enter into an ample and minute detail of 
the various topics, thus embraced, would swell this pamphlet to a voluminous size, 
and require more time and research than I can at present devote to it. Yet it may 
be hoped that it will, in some degree at least, satisfy the minds of many who may 
be inclined to favour the enterprise. 

In the publications before referred to, it was stated that I had obtained a grant of 
land from the government of Tamaulipas, with the view of forming a colony, or set- 
tlement, composed of industrious planters, agriculturalists, manufacturers, &c. &c. 
The principal object is, to induce men of capital to engage extensively in the culture 
of sugar, cotton and rice; yet equal encouragement will be given to persons who 
may pursue any other branch of industry, that will be useful in the colony. 

By the treaty * concluded between the authorities of the State and myself, I have 
the privilege of locating my grant on any of the vacant lands that I may choose with- 





* This treaty is based on the laws of the State and general governments, and has reference to them. 
The following is a literal translation of it; but in order to have a full understanding of its provisions, 
the reader must be acquainted with those laws. ‘The lowest number of settlers, which my contract 
calls for, is fifty——The introduction of that number will secure a large tract of land, in fee simple. 


TREATY. 

At the City of Victoria, capitol of the free and sovereign State of Tamaulipas, on the tenth day of 
March, of the year one thousand eight hundred and thirty-five, and the eleventh of the installation of 
the Congress of the State: His Excellency, citizen Francisco Vital Fernandez, Governor of said State, 
taking into consideration the propositions made by Mr. Benjamin Lundy, native of the United States 
of the North, and now resident at Matamoras, for an enterprize of colonization, which he projects, has 
proceeded, in the exercise of the attributes belonging to him, and of the faculties, which the law of the 
17th of November, 1833, gives him, to extend the present document of contract for the aforesaid en- 
terprise, of the said B. Lundy, who, by virtue of this document, compromits himself with the State, 
and the State with him, mutually, to carry into effect the establishment of a Colony, on the lands with- 
in its boundaries, composed of families of strangers, proceeding from powers which may not be at war 
with this republic; and for the complete realization of the same, they subject themselves, his Excel- 
lency the Governor, as empowered by law for the matter, on the part of the State, and the aforesaid 
Benjamin Lundy, for himself, as empresario, to the requisites and conditions which follow.— 


1. The empresario remains at liberty to choose the lands which best suit his purposes, any where 
within the limits of the State; and the latter compromits itself to grant them to him, in fee simple, ex- 
cepting only such lands us may be occupied by another colony, to which they may have been first 
conceded. 


2. The number of square leagues, which ought to be conceded to the aforesaid empresario, can not 
exceed thirty, and an equal number of labors; taking for basis, the number of families he may 
introduce. 


3. The empresario shall be obliged to bring, without any cost whatever to the State, the number 
of families of strangers, sufficient to occupy the land, and to establish them in the Colony, within the 
term of two years, reckoned from this date. 


4. This term having expired, without the empresario having commenced to establish in the Colony, 
the two-third parts, at least, of the least number of families, this contract shall be rescinded in all its 
parts; but if, at the completion of the term, there be found wanting in the Colony, only one-third part 
of the minimum of families, the Governor can prolong to him, as far as necessary, the time, on the 
empresario’s presenting to him a statement of the difficulties which have embarrasged him. 
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in its limits. The tract has not yet been surveyed; but this will be attended to im. 
mediately on my return. ‘The government is bound by the treaty aforesaid, to lay 
out a town, in such place as I shall direct, and furnish each family with one lot, 
gratis; and every settler will receive, in addition to said lot, a piece of good farming 
land, near the town, comprising about 1234 English acres. A person who will em. 
ploy eight or ten labourers, (each of whom shall become settlers,) will be entitled to 
double that quantity, let the business he carries on be what it may; and the quantity, 
thus given, will be increased in an equal proportion, according to the number of 
labourers so employed, until at least 250 are engaged. A single person, who keeps 
a house or tent, in which he eats and sleeps, is considered a “‘ Family,’’ or Settler, in 
the establishment of a colony. 

The first settlement will be formed not far distant from good markets for the pro- 
ductions of the soil, and where merchandise, provisions, &c. can be readily obtained 
in the commencement. 

From a perusal of the treaty, aforesaid, it will be seen, that the colonists will be 
subject to the laws of the country, from the moment they enter it. No special reg- 
ulations for their government are, therefore, contemplated, further than what those 
laws prescribe, or what they shall themselves assist in making,—except that, the 
vending of ardent spirits will be totally prohibited; and equality of privilege, social as 
well as political, will be required for all, without distinction of color. To be more 
explicit: In the admission of settlers, no distinction will be made, in regard to na- 
tional ancestry or the complexion of the skin; neither will any persons be invited or 
encouraged to become settlers, who do not evince a perfect willingness to extend 
the privileges of common sociability and courtesy to all alike. ‘The great mass of 
the Mexican people are, themselves, a mixture of the European, African, and Indian 
races. ‘They freely admit all “ strangers”’ to the rights of citizenship, &c. consider- 
ing merit, alone, the legitimate passport to distinction. 

The proper seasons, for the arrival of colonists in Tamaulipas, are, the latter part 
of August, and the early part of January. Those who proceed by sea, can take 
passage at New York, or New Orleans, for Matamoras. Such as prefer the inte- 
rior route, can go through Arkansas and Texas, the whole distance by land, or by 
way of the Mississippi and Red River, to Natchitoches in Louisiana, and thence 
through the Texas country. ‘The distance to the colony, from the boundary of the 
United States, whether we pass through Arkansas or Louisiana, will be upwards of 
four hundred miles. It will, therefore, be much more convenient and expeditious, and 





5. It is the obligation of the Government to give, gratis, to the colonists, the town lots, which cor- 
respond to them, for the establishment of their families. 


6. The government takes upon itself the demarkation, and assignation of the town, and its adjacent 
lands, which it will carry into effect, by a surveyor, appointed and paid by the State, in the place 
pointed out by the empresario. 


7. The colonists are free of all taxes, except municipal, for five years; and they shall enjoy all the 
immunities, and privileges, conceded by the laws of the country, to which they shall be subject, from 
the time they enter the colony. 


8. The colonists shall not be molested for their opinions, either political or religious; and the gov- 
ernment obliges itself to respect and protect them in the enjoyment of those opinions, provided they 
do not disturb the public order. 


9. The contracts which the empresario, and the colonists, make between themselves, with relation 
to the lands, shall be guaranteed by the government, after the parties find themselves within the 
State; and it will also take care, that the respective tribunals cause them to be carried into effect, 
always being understood, that said contracts are not opposed to the laws of the country. 


With which nine conditions and requisites, here expressed, his Excellency the Governor, on the 
of the State, and Mr. Lundy, the empresario, on his part, remain conformed, agreeing to extend 

in duplicate the present writing, to the effect, that delivering one to the empresario, the other re- 
mains in the archives of the government, both having the force and validity given them by the law, 
which guarantees the present contract, to the fulfilment of which, they bind Ripkiton and in faith 
of which they sign it, the Governor and the empresario, being legalized by the seal of the govern- 
ment, and authenticated by me, the principal officer in charge of the office of Secretary of despatches. 


FRANCISCO VITAL FERNANDEZ, 
BENJAMIN LUNDY. \ 


(SEAL.) FRANCISCO VILLASENOR, Secretary. 
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probably less expensive, to proceed by sea. In either case, the emigrants will go to 
Matamoras, and thence to the colony. Vessels sail from New York to Matamoras, 
with fair wind, in twelve or fifteen days; and from New Orleans, in three or four. 
The expenses of the vovage, from either of those places, have not yet been regulated 
for other than cabin passengers. When the business connected with the emigra- 
tion shall become an object to shippers, and the rates of passage, &c. gettled, the 
price from the first mentioned port, will not, in all probability, exceed fifteen dollars; 
and from the last, eight or ten. At the present, it will be somewhat higher. Chil- 
dren, between the ages of two and twelve years, generally go at half price—Infants 
gratis. A man may obtain a deck passage on a steamboat, from Pittsburg, Pa. to 
New-Orleans, for eight or ten dollars;—and from Cincinnati, Ohio, or Louisville, 
Ky. to New-Orleans, for four or five dollars, finding his own provisions. 

Emigrants (especially the first that go) should be well provided with clothing, pro- 
visions, and working tools. They should also have some money, to meet emergen- 
cies. All the articles which they may have occasion to take with them, for their 
own use, will be admitted free of duty. But little winter clothing will be required; 
yet they should have plenty of such as may be suitable for warm weather. Of pro- 
visions, each laboring man should take a barrel of flour, or some corn; half a barrel 
of salt pork; and a keg of butter or lard. They will make their calculations accord- 
ingly, for their families, in proportion to the number of adults and children. The 
head of each family should take a good rifle, or shot gun, with some ammunition. With 
these they may procure fresh meat for their subsistence, in part. Beef can be had 
in the country, much cheaper than it can be freighted from the United States. It 
will be well for every family to have a tent, made of thick strong linen, to serve as 
a shelter from the rain, until houses can be erected. Agriculturalists will require 
the same implements that are used in cultivating the same productions in other parts 
of America. Most of the land will be ready cleared to their hands. They should, 
at first, take ploughs, teeth for harrows, wheels for carts, ox-chains and irons for ox- 
yokes, harness and gears for horses and mules, saddles and bridles, shovels and 
spades, hoes of all kinds, axes, grind-stones, &c. &c. Ox-bows, and axe handles, 
(long and short,) should also be taken, as the timber of the country is not so good 
as that of the north for them. Every thing that may be wanted, in the iron line, 
should be taken along, if convenient; as the prices are high in Mexico. Mechanics 
should take with them all the tools of their respective professions. It would be well, 
likewise, for families to take out their cooking utensils, and such other household 
goods, as may not be too bulky or cumbersome. Hand-mills, for grinding corn and 
coffee, will be wanted; and they should not omit any articles of pot-metal, copper, 
or tin-ware, which are necessary for their use. 

The first settlers must all be aware of the difficulties incident to the establishment 
of settlements in new countries. ‘The advantages they will enjoy, in the selection of 
their lands, &c. will, of course, be considerable; but, on the other hand, privations 
and hardships must be endured. Such as prefer taking their families with them, 
immediately, may (if they choose) leave them in settlements, near by, until they can 
have buildings, &c. &c. prepared for their accommodation. At Matamoras, and 
other Mexican towns, houses can be obtained at low rents, and families may be sup- 
ported, for a time as aforesaid, upon reasonable terms. In short, the same calcula- 
tions are to be made in the case before us—if we add the payment of higher prices 
for articles, generally, which it may be necessary to purchase—that our western emi- 
grants make in settling the uninhabited regions of Illinois, Missouri, or Arkansas. 
It requires the same hardy enterprise—the same courageous fortitude—the same in- 
dustry and perseverance—the same skill and intelligence, which penetrated those 
dreary solitudes, Jaid the foundation of opulent cities, and converted the lonely wil- 
derness deserts into abodes of civilization, wealth, and refinement. 

Capitalists and laborers, who take an interest in this enterprise, and are willing to 
unite with a company now forming, to commence operations, should be in Mata- 
moras, by the middle or latter part of January next. A considerable number of re- 
spectable settlers have engaged to join it. ‘Those who proceed from the Atlantic 
states, can be accommodated with a passage from New-York, or Philadelphia. Ar- 
rangements will be made for the company to sail from one of these ports, in the course 
of December ensuing. Application should be made, either to myself or one of the 
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agents named below, and emigrants should be in readiness, by the-middle of the 
month. Such as reside in the western country, had best go by way of New-Orleans, 
where they may frequently obtain passage in vessels going from that place to Mata- 
moras. It will be proper for them to procure passports from the Mexican Consul, 
at the place of embarkation, unless I may have the opportunity. of furnishing them 
with certificates, showing that they go with the view of settlement in my colony.— 
The price of a passport is two dollars. ‘The following gentlemen will act as agents 
for me, and give any information that may be necessary in relation to the business of 
emigration and settlement. 


ISAAC PEIRCE, No. 478, Broadway, New-York. 

JAMES MOTT, No. 136 North Ninth Street, Philadelphia. 
SAMUEL YORKE ATLEE, Esa., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

IRA ROBINSON, Jeffersonville, Indiana, (opposite Louisville, Ky.) 
WILLIAM BRYANT, Ese., near Nashville, Tennessee. 
RICHARD PEARCE, Ese., Matamoras, Mezico. 


» Letters, directed to me, at Philadelphia, previous to the middle of December next, 
will be attended to.—But in order to prevent imposition, the postage must in all cases 
be paid, or they must otherwise come free of expense. 


BENJAMIN LUNDY. 
Philadelphia, 9th mo. (September,) 25th, 1835, 

















THE STATE OF TAMAULIPAS. 


a ee 


Boundaries—Extenit—Nituation. 


The State of Tamaulipas is bounded by the Gulf of Mexico on the east; the State 
of Vera Cruz on the south; Nueva Leon on the west; and Coahuila and Texas on the 
west and north. It extends, perhaps, about one hundred and thirty-five leagues, or 
four hundred Mexican miles, along the shore of said gulf; and its average width may 
be estimated at about seventy leagues, or two hundred and ten miles. It is situated 
between the degrees of 23° and 28° north latitude, and between 19° and 23° degrees 
of longitude, west from Washington City. 


Climate—Seasons, &c. 


It may be safely asserted, that the inhabitants of no other part of America enjoy a 
more delightful climate. Located in a temperate latitude, not far distant from the 
tropic, neither the sultriness of summer heat, nor the intensity of winter cold, are 
experienced, as in the more northern regions. The presence of the meridian sun is 
always accompanied by the refreshing sea-breeze; and, even in its farthest declina- 
tion, it exercises a pleasant aud vivifying influence upon the atmosphere. Little or 
no frost was seen, in the middle parts of the State, during the whole of last winter. 
Flowers, blossoms, and all kinds of green vegetation, are to be seen the whole year 
round. ‘The seasons, immediately succeeding the vernal and autumnal equinoxes, 
are distinguished by plentiful rains.—The remainder of the year is mostly dry. The 
weather is much more uniform than in the United States of the North; the changes, 
though sometimes sudden, never being so great from one extreme to another. Hur- 
ricanes and thunder-storms are not more frequent, or destructive, than in our west- 
ern country. 


Face of the Country—Geology—Soil. 


The face of the country is generally level, near the sea-coast, or Gulf of Mexico. 
Fifty or sixty miles in the interior, the land becomes rolling; and more hilly as we 
approach the mountains. In the south-western part of the State, these mountains 
are of great altitude, and present an extremely rugged appearance. ‘There are ex- 
tensive prairies, both in the mountainous or “ table-land,’’ and the caliente or low 
country. ‘The geological formations are exceedingly diversified, but the calcarious 
earths and rock are the predominating kinds. Various strata of sand, and adhesive 
earths, are discovered, in digging considerable depths. In many parts there is an 
intermixture of loam, clay, &c. near the surface, suitable for the manufacture of ex- 
cellent brick. The plains and vallies are destitute of rock; but the hills and moun- 
tains exhibit an abundance. ‘The smaller elevations contain quarries of limestone, 
&c. Silver, lead, and iron ores, are found in the mountains. Coal, and various 
other valuable minerals, have also been discovered there. Mines, of silver, copper, 
and lead only, are wrought, to any considerable extent. Marshes are extremely 
scarce. The soil is, almost entirely, a dark rich loam. In places there are small 
quantities of sand; in others gravel; but it is generally of a loamy nature, as afore- 
said, and exceedingly fertile. 


Water—Salines. 


Water is scarce on the surface, in a great portion of the country. Good wells of 
excellent wholesome water, may be had, with little difficulty or expense. There are 
Very few springs in the level parts; but in the hilly, and mountainous, they are ‘nu- 
merous, Many beautiful rivulets and creeks, of the clearest and purest water, are 
‘een rapidly coursing over their pebbly beds and cataracts, among the highlands. A 
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number of fine streams, also, discharge themselves in the Gulf of Mexico. Among 
these, are several which rise in the mountainous regions, to the west and northwest 
of this State. The Rio de las Nueces, the boundary between Tamaulipas and Texas, 
is a considerable river, with high banks, and pure water. The Colorado is of less 
magnitude, but is a valuable stream, discharging in the bay of Brassos de Santiago, 
The Rio Bravo del Norte (the great River of the North) heads in the region of the 
Rocky Mountains, above Santa Fe, and near the source of the Arkansas. This isa 
noble stream, with high banks, and swift though gentle current, through this State. 
Its waters are somewhat turbid, and of a light reddish appearance, yet good and 
wholesome when settled. ‘The San Fernando rises in the state of Nueva Leon, and 
flows through Tamaulipas nearly parallel with the Rio Bravo. Its banks are high, 
current swift, and water pure. ‘The beautiful Santander is a stream of about equal 
magnitude to the last named—water clear and excellent. There are several others, 
in the southern part of the state, with the nature of which I am not acquainted. Some 
of those, already mentioned, have large tributaries, viz.—the Salado, Alcantro, and 
San Juan, rising among the mountains of Coahuila and Nueva Leon, in the west, 
join the Rio Bravo, after it enters the State of Tamaulipas. The San Fernando, 
and Santander, also, have some important branches. None of these rivers are sub- 
ject to frequent or extensive inundations. In some parts of the country, there are 
small lakes, or ponds, many of which, however, fail in the dry seasons. In the beds 
of the smaller streams, which also cease running a part of the year, there are fre- 
quently deep reservoirs of pure water; and though of brief dimensions, many of them 
are of perpetual standing. Near the coast, extensive bays and lagoons are presented 
to the view. The beds of these are composed of sand, shells, and alluvial earth. 
Some of them are large; but with a few exceptions, their depth is seldom sufficient 
for the purposes of navigation, on an extensive scale. Salines abound in a great 
portion of the country. Some of the wells, springs, and streams, are brackish; and 
the rare curiosity of two wells or springs, near each other, the one salt, and the oth- 
er fresh, is sometimes exhibited. ‘There is one lake, (or rather several in connex- 
ion,) in the northern part of the State, where an immense quantity of pure crystalized 
salt is obtained. Many thousands of the inhabitants are constantly supplied there- 
from, with that indispensable article. They drive their teams into the water, break 
up the salt with pick-axes, and throw it into the carts with shovels. After a quantity 
has been thus removed, the space is soon again filled by a natural process of forma- 
tion. This invaluable saline is the property of the government, which derives a small 
revenue from it, by leasing to individuals. 


Timber—Shrubbery. 


Good timber, as well as water, is scarce, in a great part of the State; but, with 
proper management, enough may be easily procured for general purposes, in form- 
ing very extensive settlements. On the margins of the rivers and streams, and in 
the low grounds, there is much, of a good quality; and in the mountains and uplands, 
more or less of an inferior grade is found, scattering and in groves. Of the various 
kinds, suitable for common use, the following may be enumerated, viz. Live-oak, 
water-oak, pecan, elm, cotton-wood, sycamore, hackberry, cypress, willow, ebony, 
mesquite, and palm. Some of these grow very large; but they are found only near 
the water courses, or in low lands, except the three Jast named. Pine, and some 
dwarf oaks, are to be seen on the highest mountains. But the mesquite is the most 
plentiful; and it abounds in all parts of the country, except the prairies. It does not 
attain to a large size—seldom exceeding that of our largest apple-trees; and, in ap- 
pearance, it more resembles the peach-tree, at a distance. It has a small thorn on 
its extremities, or lesser jimbs; and its leaves are much like those of the spruce pine. 
This kind of timber is principally used for fencing, where a better cannot be rea- 
dily obtained. It is said to be almost as good as the mahogany, for cabinet work; 
and fully equal to hickory, for fuel. ‘The ebony is a valuable wood—jet black, 
and susceptible of the finest polish. Sundry valuable dye-woods are procured from 
the forests, in various parts of the State. There is an abundance of shrubbery 0 
the greater portion of the country. It consists of many classes, and species, among 
which there are several kinds of thorn, very suitable for live-fence. It is also mixed 
with the limbs of the mesquite, in making a kind of brush-fence, which answers quite 
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as good a purpose (though it is not so durable) as that of common rails. ‘The reed, 
or wild cane, is tolerably plenty in the large river bottoms. Vines of many kinds, 
are numerous. Choice grapes are found, of various species, in the timbered high 
lands, or mountains. 


Plants— Grasses, &c. 


Of the vast number and variety of plants, and grasses, I shall enumerate but few. 
Some of the first are possessed of medicinal qualities, and are highly prized, by the 
inhabitants, in the cure of diseases. Many others are considered exceedingly valua- 
ble for domestic uses. The Argave Americana, (American Aloe,) or Maguey, is 
the first in importance. It succeeds best in the uplands. This noble and interesting 
plant requires eight or ten years to arrive at maturity. It produces a large quantity 
of juice, from which an excellent beer is made. The fibres of its leaves also furnish 
material for bagging, ropes, shoe-thread, &c. &c. The stalk attains to the height 
of twenty or twenty-five feet, and is frequently used for rafters, &c. in building small 
dwelling houses. The Prickly Pear abounds in all parts of the country, but is most 
common in the low lands. It bears a delicious fruit; and its leaves are excellent 
food for working oxen. ‘The Palmetto, also found in the low grounds, is useful in 
covering the roofs of buildings. Flowering plants, as well as shrubs and vines, are 
very abundant, and are beautifully ornamental for gardens and bowers. ‘The grass 
consists of many different kinds, unknown in the more northern regions. In some 
parts, it is large and coarse; but a great portion of it is finer, and well calculated for 
pasturage. It covers the surface of nearly the whole country, except where the for- 
ests are very dense, or the soil of the mountains is too shallow to preserve moisture 
for its sustenance in the dry seasons. ‘The prairies, and thinly timbered country, 
exhibit a perpetual verdant landscape, throughout the year. 


Fruits. 


Fruits, both native and exotic, are abundant. Quinces, peaches, figs, oranges, 
lemons, limes, and many others, of a domestic nature, flourish in all the settlements, 
below the mountains. Some of them are also propagated in the high table lands. 
The vine is likewise cultivated in the mountainous regions, but not to a great extent, 
within the limits of this state. 


Domestic Animals—Wild do— Amphibious do. 


Immense herds of animals, both domestic and wild, subsist in the plains and forests. 
The owners of a rancho, or stock-farm, very commonly possesses several thousand 
head of cattle, horses, mules, jackasses, sheep, and goats. The pasturage being 
abundant and perpetual, through all the varied seasons, the stock-raiser has no fur- 
ther trouble with his pastoral charge, than merely to keep his animals domesticated. 
Hogs may also be raised, as profitably as elsewhere, but they require feeding, and 
more care than other stock. In the northern parts of the state, where the settle- 
ments have not yet extended, great numbers of wild horses are to be seen feeding on 
the luxuriant grass, or coursing over the plains. Herds of deer are, sometimes, per- 
ceived among them. ‘The common red deer are very plenty; and the * beautiful 
Gazelle,” a species of the same kind of animais, often makes its appearance. Hares 
and rabbits, are also very numerous, in all parts of the country. Of the more fero- 
cious beasts, tigers, leopards, panthers, wolves, and spotted wild-cats, are the princi- 
pal kinds, worthy of note. None of these, except the wolves, are troublesome to the 
inhabitants. ‘Travellers are very rarely molested by any of them. There are some 
smaller animals, that burrow in the ground. Among these, the pole-cat, ground rat, 
and mole, should be mentioned. ‘The last named is very scarce. ‘The armadilla is 
4 curious, and somewhat mischievous animal, of a rather amphibious character. Tt 
inhabits the low lands. ‘Tortoises are numerous, and of various species. Some of 
them are large, and very fine. Alligators are seldom seen. In the waters of the 
Rio Bravo they are entirely unknown. 


Fish—Shell Fish. 


All the rivers, creeks, lakes, and bays, abound with fish, in great number and va- 
riety. The Red Fish is most highly prized. It is never found in the northern wa- 
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ters. When full-grown, it weighs fifty or sixty pounds. It is preferred to any other, 
of equal size, for the table. Catfish, Buffaloe, Perch, and a nameless variety of the 
smaller kinds are also found in abundance. Oysters, Crabs, &c. are plentiful in 


the bays, on the sea-coast. 
Fowls— Birds. 


Wild-fowl, and birds of many kinds, are met with every where, and at all seasons. 
Turkeys, Prairie-hens, and Partridges, as well as Geese, Ducks, &c. are taken by 
the inhabitants, frequently, for their own use or for the markets. Every species of 
domestic fowls are also found in the settlements. Poultry may be raised at all sea- 
sons of the year, without difficulty or interruption by cold weather. The most trou- 
blesome of the feathered tribes, (as in the north,) are Hawks, Owls, Buzzards, Car- 

rion Crows, and Black Birds. There are many other kinds of large and small birds, 
which it is not important to particularize, at present. 


Reptiles—Insects. 


Venomous reptiles, and troublesome insects, are common in most parts of this 
country, but not more numerous than in a great portion of the north. ‘The Rattle- 
snake is most dreaded; yet he is soon expelled, or destroyed, where hogs are kept. 
Other reptiles, more or less poisonous, are frequertly seen; few of them, however, 
are of a large size, and they seldom, if ever, disturb even the most timid or fearful 
inhabitants. Lizzards are numerous, but harmless. ‘There are many vexatious in- 
sects, particularly such as flies and ants, and some wasps, &c. They are similar to 
those in more northern regions. Mosquities are very scarce, in comparison with 
their number in our western and southern States. ‘The honey bee succeeds well, 
when properly attended to. 


Agriculture—Planting Time—Irrigation. 


In the pursuits of Agriculture, we have the most important view of this interesting 
portion of the North American Continent:—though we cannot lose sight of its great 
advantages in facilitating other branches of industry. There are few, if any other 
places, better calculated for the culture of the sugar-cane, rice, tobacco, cotton, or 
indigo, than this. Corn, potatoes, and the numerous esculent vegetables, are also 
produced abundantly, and with the least difficulty. Wheat, rye, barley, oats, &c. 
succeed in the interior high lands. Such is the mildness of the climate, that neither 
the cane nor cotton require replanting for several years. The frost is never so se- 
vere as to injure the roots; and it seldom destroys even the stalks or the leaves.— 
And when the stalks are cut off above ground, the roots immediately send up more 
vigorous shvots than those which proceed from the cuttings of the one, or the seed 
of the other, when planted. As there are, in this country, two rainy seasons, and 
two dry, within the year, the farmer and planter may also realize two crops, per an- 
num, of all other kinds of agricultural productions. But, in order to secure a con- 
stant and uninterrupted growth of the cane and cotton, during the prevalence of the 
droughts, it is important that the land be irrigated. When this is done, (as in the 
tropical countries generally,) they may have a regular succession of crops, of all 
kinds, without reference to seasons. For this purpose a pump, recently invented, 
has been introduced. It is put in operation by horse power, and is capable of draw- 
ing, from the largest rivers, a sufficiency of water to irrigate any quantity of land on 
their margins. 


Horticulture. 


The horticultural productions of this region are, in general, similar to those of our 

middle and southern States; and some tropical vegetables have been introduced. All 
kinds of beans, and peas, lettuce, asparagus, parsley, cabbages, melons, pumpkins, 
squashes, cucumbers, beets, radishes, turnips, sweet potatoes, onions, hops, &c. suc- 
ceed well, every where, and at all seasons. ‘The banana, or plaintain, with many 
other West India productions, are cultivated in the southern parts of the State. 


Markets—Prices of Stock. 


The markets for most kinds of staple agricultural productions, as well as those of 
the garden,.are good, in the cities and large towns. Common sugar sells at a reasom- 
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able price—generally at a rate equivalent to $3,00 to $4,50 per cwt.—or 6} cents 
per pound at retail. Cotton has no regulated price. ‘The quantity, produced, is far 
below the demand, and it sometimes sells higher than the general state of trade will 
warrant. Corn averages about $1,50 per bushel, in most of the towns; and vegeta- 
bles are sold at proportionably high prices. Pork and bacon is not in great demand 
among the native Mexicans. Beef, veal, and mutton, are the principal articles of 
animal food, that are used by the inhabitants. The first is sold in the markets at 
from two to three cents per pound. ‘The others sell much higher. Poultry, eggs, 
&c. also command high prices, and ready sales. The markets for live-stock are 
unsteady. Fat cattle and sheep are so numerous that the prices are generally very 
moderate. Mules are bought up and driven to the other Mexican States, and to 
Louisiana, Mississippi, &c. Breeding mares may be bought at from two to five dol- 
lars, and good saddle horses at from eight to twelve. Cows sell at from five to ten 
dollars, with calves; and large well broke working oxen at from fifteen to twenty- 
five dollars per pair. 


Manufactures—Steam and Water Power. 


Manufactures are but little attended to, in this State. Woollen blankets, and cot- 
ton shawls are made in private families; but no regular extensive establishments ex- 
ist, either for the manufacture of wool or cotton. Considering the high rate of du- 
ties, payable on the imported woollen and cotton fabrics, those branches of industry 
would, doubtless, be very profitable. And in addition to these considerations, the 
general government has made provision for their encouragement. The wool of the 
country is exceedingly abundant, and the quality equal to that of the common shee 
in our middle, western, and southern States. Cotton, likewise, of the finest kind, 
(the sea-island,) as well as the common staple, is now produced in considerable quan- 
tities; and its culture can be extended as far as may be desirable. Machinery, for 
manufacturing purposes, can be put in operation, by either steam or horse power, in 
any part of the country. In many places the advantages of water power may also 
be used. The manufacture of iron, copper, &c. is entirely neglected; though an 
abundant supply of ore can be had, and the finest of streams, for water-works, exist. 
in and near the mountains. 


Mechanic Arts. 


Some of the mechanic arts are but little understood, or unsustained by capital and 
enterprize. Silversmiths, tailors, shoemakers, and builders are pretty numerous; yet 
good workmen, in these several branches, would meet with encouragement. Hatters, 
cabinet and chair makers, painters, coach, wagon, and plough makers, tanners and 
curriers, English saddle and harness-makers, saddletree-makers, gunsmiths, black- 
smiths, wheel-wrights, millwrights, &c. &c. are in demand, and, particularly if pos- 
sessed of capital and industry, might generally do well. 


Investment of Capital—Prices of Labour. 


it is indeed doubtful whether any section of the North American continent opens 
a fairer or wider field for the employment of capital, enterprize, skill, or industry, 
than the one in question. The prices of nearly every thing are high. That of la- 
bour is regulated, of course, according to the facility of obtaining labourers. At 
present, it varies but little from the prices given in our southern States. 


Internal and Coasting Trade—Roads—Harbours. 


With respect to the internal and coasting trade, more is to be said of what might 
be, than of what is done. Almost every article of produce and merchandize, is 
transported from place to place on the backs of mules. Sugar, cotton, wool, corn, 
&c. are carried to market in this way. Lime is produced in the high lands,.and 
taken to the towns on the sea-coast in carts, drawn by oxen. The roads are generally 
excellent, particularly in the dry seasons. But one steam-boat is employed in navi- 
gating the waters of this State. It runs on the Rio Bravo del Norte, between the 
mouth of said river and the city and port of Matamoras. No other boats, of any 
considerable burden, are used on this river, although its navigation even for steam- 
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vessels, is always unobstructed a distance of nearly or quite three hundred miles 
from its junction with the Gulf of Mexico. At some particular seasons, it may be 
navigated more than one thousand miles, through this and adjoining States. The 
Rio de las Neuces, and the Colorado, to the north of the Rio Bravo, and several of 
the other rivers, to the south, are also navigable, for small craft, to some extent; but 
little, however, is done on either of them. Some of the bays, on the coast, are like- 
wise navigable for light vessels; and that of the Brassos de Santiago is spacious, and 
suitable for schooners and steam-boats. ‘This last mentioned is an important arm of 
the great Mexican gulf, and affords an excellent harbour. . Vessels, of eight or 
nine feet draught, may enter it, at all times. [t is, indeed, the principal harbour for 
the Port of Matamoras, as the bar, at the meuth of the river, affords but about three 
and an half feet of water, a great partof the year. With the other bays and harbours, 
further to the south, I have not sufficient acquaintance to treat with accuracy. Very 
little is done in the coasting trade. Lumber is sometimes brought from the port of 
Galveston, in Texas, to Matamoras and ‘l'ampico. 
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Foreign Commerce— Duties. 
Foreign commerce is the great source from which’the wants of the people are 


mostly supplied, in respect to articles for clothing, and manufactures in general.— 
Through this channel, they receive most of the returns for the staple commodities 
of the country. The principal ports, for the reception of foreign goods, are Mata- 
moras, in the northern, and Tampico, in the southern sections of the State. The 
first mentioned place is situated on the Rio Bravo del Norte, thirty miles (by land) 
from its mouth. Here, immense quantities of merchandize are introduced, and taken 
to many inland towns and villages, in the interior of this and several neighbouring 
States. A considerable number of foreign merchants reside here, and carry on a very 
extensive and lucrative business. Specie is generally received for goods, and brought 
from the interior, on mules, to Matamoras; and hence it is shipped to Europe, and 
the United States of the North. A very brisk and flourishing trade is kept up be- 
tween this port and those of New-York and New-Orleans. The foregoing remarks 
will apply equally as well to Tampico, as to the place above mentioned. This port 
is near the sea coast, in the southern extremity of Tamaulipas, and has long enjoyed 
a very extensive commerce. It is situated in so unhealthy a place, however, that it 
is destined to be outrun, in business, by its more favoured commercial rival, on the 
Rio Bravo del Norte. Many foreign goods are introduced through various other 
channels; but the ports, above mentioned, engross the main part of the foreign trade. 
The exports of the State consist, principally, of specie, mules, hides, horns, wool, 
cotton, sugar, &c. Of the two last mentioned articles, little or none is now sent be- 
yond the limits of the Mexican Republic. The imports embrace almost every article 
suited to the commerce of the United States of the North.—But adventurers, upon 
a small scale, would find the various kinds of cotton goods, for both male and female 
clothing, and linen, silk, and worsted articles, the easiest to transport, and the rea- 
diest to dispose of advantageously. Velvets are much in use, and meet a ready sale. 
Woollen cloths sell at fair prices, but are in far Jess demand. The duties on nearly 
all imported articles, are very heavy. ‘Those on common American cottons, are 
18% cents per yard; and on many others, they are equally high. 


Currency—Foreign Exchange. 


The currency of the country is confined, wholly, to the precious metals. Gold, 
silver, and copper coins, only, are made a legal tender. Bills, on a few of the Banks 
of the United States of the North, are received by the inerchants engaged in the 
commerce with New-York, and New Orleans.—But they are used, merely, in the 
place of bills of exchange. Each of the mining States of the Mexican Republic has 
its own mint, and issues its own coin. Many foreign coins circulate freely, in every 
part of the country. The worth of all of them is, of course, determined by their weight 
and intrinsic value. 


Cities and Villages—Population—Business, &c. 


In this State, there are several cities, and a large number of towns or villages. 
They are generally laid out regular, the streets crossing each other at right angles, 
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with public squares, &c. Matamoras and Tampico are the only maritime cities. 

The first contains a population of eleven or twelve thousand souls. About six hun- 

dred of these are foreigners, a large portion of whom are from the United States of 

the North. The last is, perhaps, about equal in size and the character of its inhab- 

itants. The city of Victoria, the seat of government for the State, is situated at the 

foot of the great mountains, upwards of two hundred miles northwest, of Tampico,— 

population between four and five thousand, almost entirely Mexican, Reynosa, also 

claiming the rank of a city, is situated on the Rio Bravo del Norte, twenty-four 

leagues, or upwards of seventy miles, (by land,) above Matamoras. Its population 

is estimated at three thousand five hundred Mexicans. Comargo, Alcantro, Guer- 

erro, and Loredo, also on the Rio Bravo, are towns of some importancé, containing, 
each, from one thousand, to two thousand five hundred souls. San Fernando, on the 
river of the same name, enumerates about one thousand five hundred. There are 
many other villages in the interior, of less note, the popuiation of which is, exclusively, 
native Mexican. Soto la Marina, isa maritime town, of little importance, however, 
as a place of business. In all the interior villages, the greater portion of the inhabi- 
tants are engaged in the business of stock-raising. Some regular merchants, and a 
few mechanics, are to be found in all of them. Many travelling, or transient mer- 
chants and traders, visit them, occasionally. The buildings, of the cities and villages, 
are some of them elegant, but mostly of simple construction. In the high lands, the 
principal materials consist of stone, “ adobes,”’ (unburnt brick,) wood, reeds, &c. 
The roofs of the best dwellings are generally flat, though somewhat inclined, to turn 
off the rain. They seldom exceed one story in height. The walls are mostly rough- 
cast, on the outside, and make a neat appearance. The floors are composed of 
earth, covered by a strong lime mortar, which becomes very hard, when dry. The 
roofs of the smaller houses are frequently covered by a thatch, of palmetto-leaves, 
cane-tops, coarse grass, &c. Many of the churches are large, elegant, and commo- 
dious. In that part of the country, bordering the sea-coast, particularly in the cities, 
brick is used instead of stone. A considerable portion of the buildings, there, are 
two stories (of from ten to fifteen feet) in height. Some of them are conveniently 
large, and comfortable. In many instances the floors of these are laid with brick, 
cot some with pine boards. ‘The materials for building, are generally obtained near 
the places where they are erected. Lumber is often brought, however, from a digs 
tance, to the larger cities and towns. 


Health—Species of Disease. 


Some particular sections of the country, near the sea-coast, are more or less sick- 
ly—bilious disorders being considerably prevalent;—but the interior uplands, and 
that bordering on the Rio Bravo del Norte, even nearly or quite to its junction with 
the Mexican Gulf, are remarkably healthy. The alluvion, deposited by the flowings 
of this noble river, consists of heavier particles of earth than that formed by streams 
of weaker or slower currents. It is almost wholly solid ground; and in the absence of 
marshes and stagnant waters, very little malaria, or poisonous effluvia exists, to cor- 
rupt the atmosphere. The highlands being very rolling, and the soil also generally 
impregnated with lime, (which is of itself an antidote to malaria,) the causes of the 
superior healthiness of these regions, are apparent. If we except the direful “Chol- 
era,” which recently swept with its fatal besom all countries alike, malignant diseases 
have been, here, almost entirely unknown. And as the weather is more uniform and 
mild, even acute and pulmonary disorders are less common than in more northern 
latitudes. 


Medical Science— Physicians. 


In consequence of the limited demand for professional assistance, the science of 
medicine is but little cultivated here. There are some apothecaries and practicing 
physicians in the cities and larger villages; but, in general, the inhabitants depend 
upon their own knowledge and skill, in the cure of diseases, by the use of various 
medical plants, &&c. with which the country abounds. 


Learning—Schools— Teachers. 


Common school learning is encouraged, to a considerable extent, though not as 
far as desirable. There are many private schools; and the government has author- 
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ized the establishment of public institutions, for the gratuitous instruction of children. 
Little has been done, however, towards putting them in operation. A College has 
been commenced, under the patronage of the present governor of the State, and a 
few other individuals, at the city of Victoria. ‘The higher branches of learning, and 
most of the professional sciences, are neglected, or not yet as liberally patronized, 
as in some of the other Mexican States. 


Religion— Morals—Intelligence—Manners and Customs. 


From the period of the Spanish conquest, the Roman Catholic has been the es- 
tablished religion of the country. Under the former government, the public exercise 
of every other was strictly prohibited. Latterly a much more tolerant spirit has pre- 
vailed, than when the clerical supremacy was upheld by monarchical power. The 
numerous Convents have been abolished, since the establishment of a republican 
form of government; and the immense landed estates, which the clergy had accumu- 
lated, and which were suffered to remain unoccupied, are now offered, gratis, to in- 
dustrious settlers (natives and foreigners,) of all religious persuasions. The freedom 
of religious opinion, &c. is now guarantied by law, in this state, as well as some 
others in the Republic. ‘The religious assemblages are more generally attended by 
females, than by the other sex, on ordinary occasions. ‘The moral character of the 
people (every thing considered) will not suffer in comparison with that of the inhab- 
itants, generally, of our southwestern States. It is, indeed, far above the standard 
in many southern parts of the northern Union. Such degrading exhibitions of drunk-, 
enness, profanity, and impiety, are never witnessed, among the native Mexicans, here, 
as frequently disgrace our cities and towns. The conduct of some of the dissipated 
foreigners, who have migrated from Europe and the United States of America, ex- 
eites their ridicule and contempt; and the habitual profanity of a large portion of the 
latter, particularly,* is a proverb and a by-word of reproach among them. If 
we do not meet with as many instances of exalted piety and philanthropy, as in 
some other civilized communities, neither do we perceive the corrupting giant vices 
so extensively exercising their debasing influence. Many of the inhabitants are polite 
and genteel. Those in the humbler walks of life are not, generally, so well informed 
as the majority of their northern neighbours; yet they are rapidly improving in know- 
ledge and refinement. There is, among all classes, a want of industry and enterprise. 
Many creditable exceptions, however, must be made to this general remark. The 
Spanish is the language universally spoken by them. Their dress, manners and cus- 
toms, vary somewhat from those of the Anglo-Americans.. While they are more 
simple in their style of living and public demeanor, they are far more temperate, in 
eating, as well as drinking, and luxury is less prevalent. ‘They are passionately fond 
of amusements, and very generally addicted to gambling. The practice of bull-fight- 
ing is still kept up in many parts of the country; but the barbarity, attending it in 
former days, has been greatly abated, and many of the most respectable inhabitants 
publicly condemn it altogether. Both sexes are very partial to the dance; and par- 
ties very frequently engage init. Much of their time, indeed, is spent in various 
amusements, and social conviviality. The natural disposition of these people is mild, 
and their demeanor unassuming. The females appear less reserved, but equally as 
pleasant in conversation, as those of other nations. ‘Their apparel (with the excep- 
tion of the head dress) differs but little from that of European or northern American 
females. All classes of the Mexicans are kind and hospitable to strangers. De- 
scended from European, African, and original American ancestors, their color varies 
from the Castillian white, to the darkest shades of the torrid climes. Of the creole, 
or native population, there are very few, if any, of pure European blood.—And there 
being a complete intermixture, (and all placed upon a perfect equality,) not a ves- 
tige of prejudice against color appears to exist among them. All are, alike, entitled 
to equal rights, privileges, and immunities; and every one is respected according to 
merit, without regard to paternal ancestry or the hue of the skin. 


—_— 











* The natives frequentl remark, on passin t r from the United States :—“ That is 
Pt ae Janae 
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Government— Laws—Permanency of Free Institutions— 
Slavery. 


After the extinction of the Spanish power in Mexico, and the achievement of their 
national independence, the people organized a government, based upon liberal. re- 
publican principles, under the title of the “* United Mexican States.”’ It consists of 
nineteen States, and four Territories. ‘Tamaulipas is one of the independent States 
of this confederacy. It has its own constitution, &c. and administers its authority in 
like manner as one of the States of the northern Union. The people are republican in 
| sentiment; the laws are, for the most part, wholesome;* and the administration of jus- 
| tice is generally as speedy and impartial as elsewhere. Litigation is not much admired 
, by the mass of the people; and the greater portion of the business attended to by the 
| courts, is for securing obedience to the laws, and the suppression of crime. The inha- 

bitants of this State, owing to its remoteness from the seat of the general government, 

have had but little to do with the dissentions which have hitherto disturbed the tran- 
quillity of the Republic. Yet it may be proper to advert to the causes of those dis- 
sentions, in order to judge of the probable success and permanency of the free insti- 
r 















































tutions already established. In the first place, it is to be observed, that the people 
of Mexico have but recently arisen from the veriest depths of political degradation. 
Under the Spanish monarchy, they had, for ages, experienced the debasing influence 
| & of both ecclesiastical and political tyranny. As might be expected, under such cir- 


am cumstances, the science of government was confined to a few; while the mass of the 
: people were denied access to the founts of knowledge, and compelled to remain in a 
state of profound ignorance. The light of the nineteenth century, however, at length 


burst upon their vision; and they hurled from power the despots, who had _ trampled 
them in the dust. They organized their government upon the most popular plan of 
f the day. They followed the example of their northern neighbours, the Anglo-Amer- 
} icans, and adopted their Democratic, Representative, Confederate system, with near- 
; ly all its characteristic provisions. But the Mexicans, as Spanish colonists, had ne- 
; ver been schooled in the science of free government, like the English colonists were. 
| The great mass of the people had not become sufficiently acquainted with its intri- 
é cate forms, as established in the United States of the North. The very idea ofa 
“sovereign independent State’’ being under the control of any other earthly power, 


; seems like an enigma, even to many others besides Mexicans.{ And, for the want 
2 of a proper understanding of the mede of administering this peculiar kind of govern- 
. ment, the statesmen of Mexico have been unable, at times, to prevent the insurrec- 
) tionary attempts of ambitious men from creating public disorders in some parts of 
1 the country. But the march of intellectual improvement is steady and rapid among 
A the great body of the people; their disposition to obey the laws prevails in as high a 
7 degree as in any other country; and the elements of discord are not more visible 
3 there than elsewhere. That prolific source of sectional collision in the United States 
. of the North, the system of slavery, is entirely extinct in ‘Tamaulipas, as well as in 
3 every other part of the Mexican Republic, except that portion of Texas which is 
, settled by Anglo-Americans. By a law of the General Government, of the 4th Jan- 
8 uary, 1823, there can be no sale or purchase of slaves, which may have been intro- 
% duced into any part of the Republic subsequent to the publication of said law. Alt 
n children, born of slaves after that period, are to be free at fourteen years of age. In 
‘ * That part of the English Code, consisting of the Trial by Jury, has not yet been introduced in 
te this State; though it is allowed by the Constitution of the General Government, whenever the States 
z) may choose to establish it. In addition to Supreme and Inferior Courts, and an efficient Magistracy, 
a system of Arbitration has been adopted, to pave the way for Trial by Jury. Articles 155 and 156 
* of the Federal Constitution expressly provide that: “ No suit can be instituted, neither in civil or crimi- 
d nal cases, for injuries, without the plaintiff being able to prove, having legally attempted the means 
i of conciliation.” —And: “ None can be deprived of the right of terminating his differences by means 


of arbitrators, appointed by each party, whatever may be the situation of the controversy.” By Arti- 
cle 150, of the same Constitution, the imprisonment for debt is prohibited, in these words: “ No one 
shall be imprisoned, unless there is a reasonable ground to suppose him criminal.” 


*Upon some occasions, when the general Congress have enacted laws that were not agreeable to 
the leading politicians of some of the individual States, the latter have endeavoured to“ stand out upon 
ir sovereignity,” as the hotspurs of South Carolina attempted not long since. Many of the disturb- 
ances in Mexico have arisen from this cause. In process of time, experience will, no doubt, enable 
the people of that nation to correct the abuses here alluded to, by the adoption of efficient regulations. 
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taking a general view of the state of things, as above, it may be presumed that the 
government of this young and rising nation will be settled on a basis as liberal and 
permanent as that of any other; and, also, that strict obedience to law and order 
will be as generally manifested by its rapidly increasing population. 


Revenue— Taxation. 


The revenue is principally derived from importations of foreign goods, and a mod- 
erate tax on land. All the settlers in new colonies are exempt from the payment 
of taxes or other contributions, (except municipal,) for the term of five years. After 
that period, they will pay the same as other citizens. 


Naturalization—Eligibility to Office— Militia. 

_ New colonists are considered as naturalized in the State, immediately on settlement. 
They are eligible to municipal offices, and invested with the usual privileges and im- 
munities of freemen—civil, political, and religious—all which are guarantied them 
by law. Foreigners, capable of maintaining themselves, who are not citizens or 
subjects of powers at war with the Mexican Republic, are placed precisely upon a 
footing with native citizens, after two years continued residence, and a declaration 
of allegiance to the government. The militia system is much the same as that of the 
United States of the north. 


Security of Land-Titles—Grants— Purchases. 


Soon after the organization of the Mexican Republic, the General Congress pass- 
éd laws for the colonization of the vacant lands, within its Territories. The several 
States were authorized, by these laws, to make their own regulations for colonizing 
such lands, within their respective limits. The State of Tamaulipas, and several 
others, enacted laws for this purpose, and empowered their Governors and Execu- 
tive Councils, to carry them into effect. The titles to lands, granted by the States, 
will therefore be perfectly secure, as the national faith is pledged for that security. It 
is the policy and evident desire of the government, to invite men of capital, enterprise, 
skill, industry, intelligence, and moral worth, to settle and improve the country. For 
this purpose it furnishes land to all such, with a liberality elsewhere unknown. Bona- 
fide settlers will receive as much, gratis, as they can occupy to advantage. Good 
land may also be purchased, at very reasonable prices—-much lower than it can be 


obtained in this country. 
Indian Tribes. 


None of the roving Indian tribes are settled in Tamaulipas. Some small hunting 
parties frequently visit the northern unsettled portion of the State, in quest of the 
mustang, or wild horse; and a few are occasionally seen in some of the towns, with 
venison and other articles, to trade. They seldom or never evince a disposition to 
act in a hostile manner. No apprehension is entertained by the inhabitants, relative 
to depredations on their part. 


Mode of Travelling—Security— Accommodation. 


Travelling, in this section of country, is generally performed on horseback. There 
are no regular stage lines, for conveyance, except one between Matamoras and the 
bay of the Brassos de Santiago. In travelling considerable distances, it is customary 
to carry provisions along, and encamp in the woods or plains at night. The expense 
of travelling in this way is trifling. A good horse may be purchased, at Matamoras, 
for eight or ten dollars, that will perform nearly or quite as well as the generality 
of our northern horses. ‘They may be rode four or five hundred miles, at the rate 
of from thirty-five to forty-five miles per day, without either shoes, or other feeding 
than the grass by the way side. Itis the practice of travellers, very generally, to 
carry arms; but the writer of this has performed long journeys, in various parts of 
the country, quite alone and unarmed, without the least molestation. There are no 
regular public houses, or taverns, except in some of the cities, where foreigners are 
numerous.—Accommodation can always be had, however, upon moderate terms, at 
private houses in the villages, and at ranchos or plantations. ‘The inhabitants are 
friendly and hospitable to all strangers, who demean themselves in a civil and cour- 
teous manner. 
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To American Phitanthropists, and Men of Capital, Industry, and 


Having recently explored the eastern parts of the 
Republic of Mexico, and obtained an extensive grant 
of land, in the State of ‘Tamaulipas, for the purpose 
ef establishing a Colony, I am desirous to invite 
the public attention to it, particule rly that of enter- 
prizing planters, agriculturalists, manufacturers, me- 
ebanics, and laborers. 

The State of Tamaulipas borders on the Gulph of 
Mexico, and adjoins the south-western boundary of 
Texas. The great River, “Rio Bravo del Norte,” 
ruus through the north-eastern part of this state, 
watering one of the most beautiful, fertile, and healthy 
regions, on the continent of America. Its climate 
ig the most pleasant, through the year, that can well 
be imagined.—Situate between the degrees of 23° 
and 28° north latitude, the heat of summer is a- 
greeably tempered by the sea breezes, and the rigors 
of winter are entirely unknown. This section of 
country is adapted to the culture of sugar, rice,corn, 
indigo, tobacco, and cotton; also the various culinary 
vegetables, generally produced in our middle and 
southern states. Fifty or sixty miles in the interior, 
wheat, rye, oats, barley, &c. may also be raised to 
advantage. ‘The soil is, invariably, a dark rich 
loan. ‘The face of the country is, in general, level 
near the sea coast, and more and more rolling as we 
proceed from it. Limestone abounds in the eleva- 
tions, over the whole country. Many parts are tim- 
bered, sufficiently to answer general purposes, and 
others exhibit dense forests. A large portion, how- 

ever, is open plain, clear, and ready for the plough. 
Nearly the whole produces a most luxuriant, perpe- 
tual pasturage, for horses, cattle, sheep, &c. &c. 

By a treaty, concluded and ratified between the 
Governor of the State and myself, the grant of land, 
above mentioned, is to be secured to me, in fee sim- 
ple, on condition of my introducing a certain number 
of settlers, within a stated period. The contract 
stipulates for the introduction of Two Hundred and 
Fifty; but the terms are such, that, the settlement 
of one fifth part of that number will secure a large 
tract (in fee simple, as aforesaid,) fully adequate to 

their liberal! accommodation ;—and, on the other 
hard, when the full complement shall be settled, any 
number more, who may choose to locate themselves in 
places adjoining, will-be furnished with lands, gratis, 
on application to the local state 1uthorities. The 
government is, also, under an obligation to lay out a 
Town, at its own expense, in such place as [ shall 
direct, and furnish every settler with one lot, gratis. 
In addition to this, I will give each one, on condition 
of settlement, a quantity of land sufficient for a good 
farm, be his occupation what it may. To a few 
eapitalists, however, who will give employment to 
euch of the settlers as may not be able to enter imme- 
diately into businesson their own account, I will fur- 
nish as much land as they can occupy to any degree 
of advantage, in proportion to the amount of capital 
they will invest, and the number of persons they will 
thus employ. Should they, at any time, experience 
difficulty, in procuring laborers among the colonists, 
they can obtain them from the Mexican settlements, 


__at fair wages. 


eterna 


e colony will be located in a beautiful, healthy 
part of the country, contiguous to other settlements; 
and, of course, where no fears will be entertained, 
either of Indian depredations, or difficulty in obtain- 
ing provisions in its commencement. Good markets 
will, also, be near at hand, for all kinds of produce, 
when the colonists may have it to spare; and excel- 
lent roads may be made, with little or no expense of 
manual labor, for the transportation to those mark- 
ets, or to places where there isevery facility for steam 
boat navigation thither. 

The government of the country is, strictly, repub- 
lican.—It is modelled very much after the plan of 
ourown. The people are, emphatically, republican 
in sentiment :—and although they have but recently 
thrown off the shackles of a crushing despotism, they 
are rapidly advancing in knowledge, liberality, and 
refinement. By the laws of the State of Tamaulipas, 
the freedom of religious opinion is guarantied to all 
strangers, who may settle therein. And one article 
of my treaty with the Wovernment, is couched in 
these words :— 

“ArticLE 8tu.—The, colonists shall not be mo- 
lested for their opinions, either political or religious ; 
and the government obliges itself to respect and pro- 








Enterprize, generaily. 


tect them, in the enjoyment of those opinions, pro- 
vided they do not disturb the public order.” 

Colonists are exempt from the payment of taxes, 
either to the State, or General Governinent, for the 
term of five years:—and they may take in with 
them, for their own use, articles for provisions, 
clothing, building materials, household furniture, 
implements of industry, and all kinds of machinery, 
for milling, manufacturing, &c. &c. free of duly. 

My principal object, in procuring the grat of 
land, and attempting the establishment of a colony, 
as aforesaid, has been, from the fiist, to afferd an 
opportunity for the advocates of Universal Emanci- 
pation to fest the advantages of Free Lasor, on 
this continent, in the culture of sugar, rice, cotton, 
&c. It is important that such experiments be made 
as near as possible to our slave holding states, where 
those articles are produced; (both the laws, and the 
prejudices of the white inhabitants, forbid its being 
done, effectually, therein ;) and the section of country 
that I have chosen, is the most suitable, for this pur- 
pose, of any that I have yet become acquainted 
with. Among several very respectable persons, who 
have already signified their willingness to embark in 
this very important and philanthropic enterprize, is 
a gentleman formerly of New England, but now resi- 
dent in the Mexican Republic. He is a man of ex- 
cellent talents, very general intelligence, and strict 
integrity. He has been, himself, a sugar-planter, for 
many years, firet in the State of Mississippi, and 
afterwards in Mexico. In the former place he em- 
ployed siaves—in the iatter free laborers :—and he 
states that, from his personal knowledge, the labor of 
free men, in the cultivation of the cane, is the most 
profitable. He further assures me, that there can be 
no rational doubt of the perfect success of the experi- 
ments, which I propose, if the business is properly 
conducted. ‘This gentleman appears to take a deep 
interest in the cause of the abolition of slavery; 
and will join one or more of its friends, should it be 
desirable on their part, in cultivating and manufac- 
turing sugar, in my colony, upon an extensive scale: 
The cotton, grown in this region, is of the finest 
quality; and the land is exceedingly well adapted to 
its cultivation. Rice, also, may be produced with 
the greatest ease, by any one acquainted with the 
proper mode of culture. There are, annually, two 
rainy seasons, and two dry. Two crops of corn, &c. 
are produced, within the year, on the same ground, 
if planted at the proper times. When the land can 
be irrigated, it will produce a regular succession of 
crops, without reference to seasons, as fast as they 
can be grown and harvested. The great advantages, 
therefore, to be derived from the amenity of the c¢li- 
mate, &c. in amassing wealth, by the cultivation o¢ 
the soil, (to say nothing of the breeding of stock, 
which requires no care, neither winter nor summer, 
further than to keep it domesticated,) must be obvi- 
ous to every man of reason and reflection.—And to 
this I may add, that the mildness and salubrity of 
the climate, in conjunction with the purity of the at- 
mosphere, in the particular region alluded to, has 
restored the boon of health to many a northern inva- 
lid, who has placed himself within the pale Gf its re- 
novating influence. Pos hae 

In the admission of settlers, no distinction will be 
made on account of national ancestry, or color. 
Morality, industry, and general respectability, are 
the only requisites. As the great mass of the Mexi- 
can people are, themselves, a mixture of the native 
Indian, European, and African races, (an immense 
majority as dark colored as our mulattoes,) they 
freely admit all “strangers” to the rights of citizen- 
ship, and the full enjoyment of perfectly ‘*equal” 
privileges, immunities, &c. The establishment of 
such a colony, as I propose, will, therefore, in addi- 
tion to the accomplishment of the primary object, 
above mentioned, probably pave the way fer the emi- 
gration of many of our colored people, in the United 
States, who are unhappy in their present situation, 
and desirous to exchange it, for one where they may 
in fact, as wellas in name, enjoy the rights of free- 
men; where the door of improvement is fairly open to 
them, and where every obstacle to the success of an 
honest emulation and an honorable ambition is en- 
tirely out of their way. The whole country will be 
open for their reception; and they may fix their 


residence in whatever part they choose. It will, also, | 


HE: 








he obvious to every man of intelligence, that the 
facility of emigration to Mexico, gives it the de~ 
cided advantage over every other place, where the 
climate is suitable for those at the South, and $0 
which their attention has yet been invited. Indeed, 
considerable numbers of them have already settled 
there, and are doing well. The journey may be 
wholly performed by land; or they can go part of 
the way by land, and part by the rivers, or the sea, 
at their option. 


The colonists will be subject to the laws of the 


country, from the moment they enter it;—and no 


special regulations, for their government, are contem- 


plated, further than what those laws prescribe, or 
what they shall, themselves, assist in making,—ex- 
cept, that perfect equality, political and social, will 
be enjoined on all, and the vending of ardent spirité 
will be totally prohibited. 

In concluding this address, I repeat, that the prin- 
cipal motive which has led me to engage in this en- 
terprize, has been to furnish a convenient opportu- 
nity to test the value of free labor, in the produc- 
tion of sugar, &c. For more than sixteen years, | 
have used my humble endeavors to advocate the 
cause of Universal Emancipation, in general terms. 
Though I labored a long time, almost single-handed, 
a host of the talented and philanthropic of the land 
have, at length, stepped forth, and are now “plead- 
ing,” manfully, in behalf of the suffering slave. Our 
opponents have so far abandoned the field of argu 
ment, as to admit the correctness of our reasoning, 
“upon abstract principles.”—But they stoutly deny 
that we have the ability to carry our maxims into 
practical operation. After a laborious, painful, and 
tedious exercise, in exploring a vast extent of coun- 
try, and in negotiating with the constituted authori- 
ties thereof, I have succeeded in making the meces- 
sary preliminary arrangements, for a resort to the 
“practical,” final, and hitherto incontrovertible ar- 
gument, against the perpetuation of slavery. This 
kind of argument’ has overthrown that horrible sys- 
tem in the British dominions, and till, eventually, 
do it here, if promptly applied. I, therefore, ap- 
peal to philanthropists, generally,—both men of 
wealth, and others who are enterprizing and indus 
trious,—to come forward, and assist in proving the 
truth of the doctrines we have long maintained. 
Though other means to carry on operations are want- 
ing, I have, now, land enough, at their services 
and [hope this appeal will not be made in vain. 


It is my intention to return to Mexico again, ae 
soon as my business can be arranged for the put- 
pose, and forthwith commence the establishment of 
my colony, I wish to engage from fifty to an hua- 
dred settlers, immediately, to accompany me thither, 
or to j~i= me at Matamoras, a seaport town, on the 


Rio Bravo del Notte;—-z>_... nammercial business 
is carried on between that port and those we rT age 


York and New Orleans. Vessels are constantly go- 
ing to and fro, and opportunities to obtain passage, 
by sea, are frequent. Should emigrants prefer going 
by land, they will proceed by way of Red River, in 
Louisiana, and through the Texas country. The 


“proper seasons for their arrival in Mexico, are: the 


latter part of August, and the early part of January. 
T’o such as I can see, before going out, the particu- 
lars, relative to terms of settlement, &c. &c. will be 
fully communicated, and contracts will be made with 
them; which contracts will be guarantied by the 
State, when they enter it. Should any arrive in my 
absence, they can obtain information relative to my 
arrangements, by applying to Richard Pearce, Esy. 
my agent, at Matamoras, aforesaid. In the 
meantime, (until the first cf August, ensuing,) Letters 
addressed to me at Philadelphia, free of the expense 
of postage, will be promptly attended to. Agencies 
will also soon be established in various parts of the 
United States, in order to facilitate the emigration; 
and the public will be notified thereof, from time to 
time, through the medium of newspapers to which & 
can have access. 


BENJAMIN LUNDY. 


Nashville, 5th mo. (May,) 11th, 1835. 


N. B. Editors of newspapers, and other periods- 
cals, are generally and respectfully requested to give 
the above an ingertion. B. L 





